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GENERALS OF NATIONALIST CHINA 


These two men represent the hope that after seventeen years of strife China 
will achieve national unity. Chiang Kai-shek (right) is General of the Na- 
tionalist Army. Feng Yu-hsiang is an independent military chieftain who 
last summer allied himself with the Nationalists. By mid-May this year their 
drive on Peking gave promise of an early victory. Although its capture would 
nominally unite China under the Nationalists, this would by no means insure 
national reconstruction. Either Feng or, less probably, Chiang, might abandon 
the movement and set himself up as a war lord. It is uncertain, therefore, 
whether their victory would really inaugurate the Nationalist program of civil 
supremacy over the military, and establish Sun Yat Sen’s three principles of 
national unity, international autonomy, and economic reconstruction. 
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Optimism is Ten years ago the war was 
the boa of at its climax. We were send- 
ing hundreds of thousands of 
drafted young Americans across the At- 
lantic Ocean to turn the scales in the most 
stupendous conflict of modern times. It 
will be many years before the verdict of 
history is pronounced upon the causes and 
conditions that had plunged Europe into 
the frenzy of this suicidal struggle. America’s 
intervention was intended to rescue the 
common interests of a group of civilized 
nations. There are those in our country 
who believe that democracy is a failure, 
and that the political and economic sys- 
tems of this age are not, in fact, true instru- 
ments of human progress. But in 1928 
democracy is acquitting itself well in many 
countries, and the best is yet to come. 
The critics see details here and there, but 
fail to grasp the major facts. There have 
been notable periods in the past, as under 
the Roman Empire for example, when peace 
was maintained through long periods and 
when many enduring contributions were 
made in the realm of law, of philosophy, 
of engineering and of the finer arts. But 
the mass of the workers was enslaved, 
illiterate, and impoverished. We have not 
yet wholly banished the spectres of poverty, 
disease, and injustice, but we have made 
mighty strides towards freedom for all man- 
kind. The world has not been so intelli- 
gently optimistic in any former period. 


— ea Our mission ten years ago 
ade the . 
“Fresh Start” VS to help Europe bring the 


war to an end, so that there 
might be a fresh start. To attribute the 
war to governments or to particular rulers, 


or to militarism as such, would be true 
enough as regards certain immediate facts. 
But there were more profound causes in- 
herent in the fears and rivalries of separate 
nations. And these causes were of earlier 
rather than of later origin. Modern life 
had not sufficiently wrought out its cures 
of ancient ills. It has been quite: true, 
historically speaking, that war has a 
tendency to breed more war, and does not 
liquidate the obstacles to peace. But there 
are exceptions; and it is both wise and 
practicable to take the peace settlements 
following the Armistice of 1918 at their 
face value and to make the best of them. 
The war spirit is nurtured by fear and 
dread, and by prejudice and enmity as 
taught by parents to children. To remove 
the war spirit it may indeed help if govern- 
ments negotiate treaties with one another 
and discuss the limitation of armaments. 
But real peace can come only with a sense 
of security. This means confidence, not 
merely in a people’s own ability to defend 
itself, but in the sincere and friendly 
attitude of neighboring peoples. That the 
fresh start has been made is a fact that is 
attested in many ways. 


Frenchand Jn western Europe it is the 
Neabons French rather than the Ger- 
mans who have had reason 

for anxiety since the Napoleonic wars. The 
French must be made to believe that the 
Germans are at last teaching their children 
to acquire the ways of friendship, and to 
abandon the ways of nationalistic pride and 
hostility. M. Poincaré said the other day 
(since the elections) that Alsace could be- 
come a uniting bond between French and 
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Germans. Mr. Simonds in his contribution 
to our present number discusses especially 
the recent French elections, but he also 
gives a general survey of the state of 
Europe. He is always a realist, and it is 
not his habit to stimulate our hopes with 
alluring pictures of a harmony that does 
not yet exist. But he finds signs of im- 
provement in many directions, and he 
believes that Europe will have a good while 
in which to choose between two alter- 
natives: (1) recovery of vigor to win “the 
next war,” (2) the development of those 
spheres of common interest that make war 
an unthinkable nuisance, and _ therefore 
give firmness to the sentiments and the 
institutions of peace. Common sense and 
a fine spirit of democratic responsibility 
dominated the elections in France; and 
there was reason to expect that the German 
elections, coming late in May, would indi- 
cate that nation’s poise and sanity. 


Germans It is not in the least difficult 
Ready to to understand why Secretary 
Outlaw War 


Kellogg’s sweeping proposal 
to outlaw war should meet with promptly 
sympathetic response from the government 
and people of Germany, while considered 
more critically by the government and 
people of France. As a part of the war 
settlement, the German Navy was perma- 
nently destroyed as far as sea power was 
concerned. The German army, also, was 
reduced to the limits of a force for the 
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maintenance of internal order and the dis- 
couragement of revolutionary projects. Un- 
der these circumstances, German energy 
turns to business activities and to the pro- 
motion of economic progress through science 
and industry. In the days of the first 
Hague Conference (1899), when German 
military prestige was arousing false pride 
and obscuring the better judgment of the 
German people, it was not possible to 
secure sympathy at Berlin for American 
and French plans to arbitrate differences, 
reduce armaments, and forestall the dangers 
of a general European war; and this was 
also true of the second Hague Conference 
(1907). It is plain enough now to leading 
Germans that future triumphs must be in 
the worthier fields of intellectual and social 
advance. 


France The French people are equally 
Must anxious for peace, but they 


have to deal with a different 
set of facts. They realize that there are 
danger spots in eastern and central Europe, 
and that France, more than any other coun- 
try, must be prepared to act as the guardian 
of the Continent’s order. Furthermore, 
the French mind is logical and definite, 
and does not like the British habit of taking 
things for granted. Mr. Kellogg on behalf 
of the American Government asks the 
leading Powers to renounce war as an in- 
strument of policy. France had already 
made this proposal to the United States 
alone. But France wishes to 


Consider 











specify the right of self-defense 
against a violator of the agree- 
ment to outlaw war, and further 
to make exception of possible 
police duties arising under the 
obligations of the Versailles and 
Locarno agreements. 


The British To the British 
eal wi : . 
Hard Facts mind, these ex 


ceptions would 
seem too obvious to need speci- 
fication. So far as the Govern- 
ment and people of England 
are concerned, the issues of war 








SIGNING THE NEW TREATY OF ARBITRATION AND CON- 
CILIATION BETWEEN GERMANY AND THE UNITED STATES 


In the midst of negotiations for a treaty to outlaw war—involving, it is 

hoped, six of the world’s great powers—came the conclusion of the third 

of Secretary Kellogg’s treaties of arbitration and conciliation. 

had been with France, in February; the second with Italy, in April; and 

this third agreement was signed on May 5 by the American Secretary of 

State, Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, and the German Ambassador, Herr Fried- 
rich Wilhelm von Prittwitz and Gaffron. 


and peace are not theoretical 
but practical. There is a vast 
population, made up of vari- 
ous nations and peoples in 
every continent who are to- 
day living peaceably under 
the British flag. These peoples 


The first 
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in turn have relationships of intimacy and 
mutual confidence with the United States; 
and war is permanently outlawed, so far as 
the British mind is concerned—whether with 
or without treaties—wherever the Stars and 
Stripes are afloat. Furthermore, the Eng- 
lishman- has no thought of war with any 
nation of the Western Hemisphere; because 
the joint influence of the British and Ameri- 
can Governments would of necessity compel 
a settlement of any dispute by resort to 
some kind of tribunal of justice. There are 
states of fact, also, that would make it 
entirely easy for the British mind to re- 
nounce the thought of war with France, 
with Italy, or with Germany. The British 
Government is a party to the Locarno agree- 
ments, and has every motive for maintain: 
ing peace in central and western Europe. 


What The greatest value of Mr. 
.- Kellogg K ellogg’s proposal is its testing 
iscovers ° . 

of the growth of good-will and 

confidence among the nations. It finds 
Japan cordial and well-disposed. It dis- 
covers everywhere a new and lively sense 
of interest in the things that lead away from 
war. Education, public health, motion- 
pictures, aviation, radio, travel for pleasure 
and business, good roads and automobiles, 
the exploration of polar regions by scientific 
groups, the study of ancient civilizations 
by archeologists—all these and many other 
things form new bonds of common interest. 
The confidence inspired by the electoral 
success of the Poincaré ministry adds 
practical meaning to the Briand-Kellogg 
efforts to have war renounced as obsolete. 


Mr. Simonds points out the 
significance of the leadership 
of M. Poincaré in stabilizing 
the franc and balancing the budget. There 
seems to be a real trend towards readjust- 
ment of the obligations resulting from the 
methods used in financing the war. The 
Dawes plan was a distinct triumph for 
improved relations. It has led to the wide 
approval of further steps in adjustment. 
It is conceivable that there might be an 
issue of bonds underwritten by a group of 
nations and sold to investors everywhere, 
which would be used to clear up debts and 
obligations all along the line. Such an 
arrangement would contribute most sub- 
stantially towards peace and harmony. 
With the English contest expected not later 
than next spring, the great nations will all 


Financial 
Progress 

















RAYMOND POINCARE 


Premier of France, whose achievements in rehabilitating 

French finances during the last year have drawn to him 

the confidence of all classes of Frenchmen. Two-thirds 

of the members of the new Chamber of Deputies are 
pledged to sustain his policies. 


have come through their election experiences 
within another year. The new American 
President, whosoever he may be, will enter 
upon his term next March. There is to- 
day no candidate of prominence in either 
party who would not, if elected, be favor- 
able towards a broad and generous re- 
adjustment of international debts on some 
conclusive plan. It ought to be possible 
before the end of the year 1929 to enter 
upon practical negotiations to provide for 
settling Germany’s obligations, for arrang- 
ing about French debts, and for certain 
other matters of finance now somewhat 
in dispute or suspense. 


A Society There have been times in the 
aa on past when leading spirits in 
me, the American Peace Society 
were preaching doctrines that were out of 
line with national sentiment, and that were 
regarded with mild disdain or sharp dis- 
approval by those who believed that 
America ought to be fully prepared, in a 
military and naval sense, to bear her part 
in the maintenance of right. No sane per- 
son would choose to abolish the local police 
force at a moment when lawlessness and 
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crime were menacing the homes of peaceable 
citizens. But if at times the so-called 
“peace movement”’ has had quixotic spokes- 
men, no one would deny the loftiness of its 
aims; while only the cynics and pessimists— 
those who believed the war scourge to be 
necessary and inevitable from time to time 
—would scorn the visions of men and 
women who have always sought to abolish 
war. Happily, there is much evidence 
that the world is growing up to the aims 
and ideals of the American Peace Society. 
That organization celebrated the centennial 
anniversary of its founding by holding a 
five-day conference at Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 7-11, on “International Justice.” It 
should be noted that the topic of the con- 
ference was Justice, rather than Peace. 


Catchingup Jn the old days of the peace 
Pothas movement there were many 
who held that war itself is the 

supreme evil, and that it was better to bear 
a vast deal of injustice—even though the 
period of endurance might be a long one— 
rather than to resort to war, with its unfore- 
seen and unlimited horrors of death, dis- 
honor, disease, the incendiary torch, the 
debauchery of populations, the devastation 
of wide regions. The history of Europe 
has undoubtedly nurtured the doctrines 
of the most extreme of these old-fashioned 
pacifists. But we are now living in a new 
world, with a new range of motives, and 
with a hundred new incentives to make life 
interesting and desirable for everybody. 
War is too serious an interruption of our 
occupations and our enjoyments to be 
tolerated, if it can possibly be averted. 
And so the American Peace Society finds 
itself no longer unpopular or ridiculed, but 
rather an accepted organ of the world’s best 
hopes. The Ambassadors at Washington 
representing the leading nations, regardless 
of the cleavages of the Great War, joined 
in the celebration at Cleveland. They knew 
what the peoples of their countries wanted. 
They understood how the new adventures 
and opportunities of life for the common 
man are building up something too desir- 
able to be sacrificed on the altar of jingoism. 


AGenial Sir Esmé Howard, the British 

Exponentof Ambassador, who always ex- 
Common Sense ae 

presses the philosophy of com- 

mon sense with an unfailing grasp of plain 

facts, showed at Cleveland how much people 

in general stood to lose by war, and how 


much they stood to gain by living in a realm 
of order and justice. As the common in- 
terests of people unite them in social groups 
they find ways to organize and codperate. 
This being true of local and municipal life, 
and also of national life, it is also rapidly 
becoming true of the interests that con- 
cern peoples whose homes are in different 
countries. Arbitrations and courts of law 
may not always settle particular cases with 
ideal wisdom and impartiality. But it is 
seldom that they are grossly or scandalously 
wrong. A boundary dispute settled by 
arbitration, where the alternative might be 
war, is splendidly adjusted even for the dis- 
appointed party. 


Theodore ‘The president of the American 
In Pre hn lis, Peace Society is Hon. Theodore 
Burton of Cleveland. For 
many years Mr. Burton had been a Repre- 
sentative in Congress, when in 1908 he was 
elected to the Senate. A Democratic victory 
six years later led to his temporary retire- 
ment from the halls of national legislation, 
but his fellow-citizens of the Cleveland 
district were glad of the opportunity to 
make him their Representative again, and 
he is to-day one of the foremost of America’s 
living statesmen. Far from being an emo- 
tional or sentimental person, Theodore 
Burton has always been a man of cautious 
and scientific approach to all subjects of 
public concern. He was admitted to the 
bar fifty-three years ago, and is now at the 
very height of his intellectual power and 
influence in his seventy-seventh year. He 
has made himself an authority in two 
important fields of domestic legislation, the 
first being that of banking, currency, and 
credit, with special relation to industrial 
and monetary crises, and the second that 
of waterways and transportation. His 
international studies and experiences began 
many years ago. Asa member of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union he has met great 
numbers of European statesmen. He has 
served on various commissions, including 
the one created for the adjustment of 
European debts to the United States. 


Mr. Burton's Among Republican politicians 
eo Mr. Burton has gained fresh 

“ standing and respect by reason 

of his highly successful leadership of the 
Hoover movement that carried the Ohio 
primaries on April 24. He has long been one 
of the leading advocates of a court of inter- 
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national justice; and during the next four 
years he ought to be in position to crown 
his career by helping in the final adjustment 
of international financial obligations, and 
in the further development of institutions 
for settling differences between nations. 
His partisanship is not narrow, and his 
motives in politics are only those of the 
public good. Mr. Burton is to be congratu- 
lated upon the success of the great confer- 
ence at Cleveland. It was carefully an- 
nounced as an unofficial affair; but it was 
marked by the voluntary participation of 
men of the highest official character. Presi- 
dent Coolidge himself was honorary chair- 
man of the Peace Society’s celebration, and 
the Ambassadors and other foreign repre- 
sentatives were as sincere in their participa- 
tion as they were conspicuous. 


Disarmament The subject of disarmament 
. — was bound to be in evidence at 
Cleveland, and there were un- 

sympathetic intruders who raised questions 
about England’s threatened intervention 
in Egypt and Uncle Sam’s actual interven- 
tion in Nicaragua. Sir Esmé Howard de- 
clared that disarmament would certainly 
come, but that the process would be gradual. 
When heckled about Egypt by derisive 
Communists he ignored the questioning. 
It is much easier to jump at conclusions 
and to express vehement opinions than to 
think and study carefully, with suspended 
judgment, in order to get at the essential 
facts and to interpret them wisely. For 
centuries Egypt was a part of the Turkish 
Empire and its people were exploited and 
robbed. The modern progress of Egypt is 
due in part to French initiative and effort, 
but principally to British policy, and to 
British principles of justice as applied to 
taxation and to the welfare of the Egyptian 
peasantry. But for the period of British 
tutelage the present effort at running an 
independent Egyptian Government must 
have been a lamentable failure. As matters 
stand, the best hope for the Egyptian 
people and for an independent Egypt lies in 
the continuing oversight of Great Britain. 


Egypt When in the year 1922 the 
pete British Government gave up 


the idea of developing Egypt 
and the Sudan into a Dominion of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, and 
accepted the principle of an independent 
Egypt as a sovereign member of the family 
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© Harris and Ewing 
HON. THEODORE E. BURTON 


For thirty years out of the past forty Mr. Burton has 
been a member of Congress—first in the House, later in 
the Senate, and now again in the House. He is an author- 
ity on inland waterways and on monetary science, and has 
had wide experience in the field of international affairs. 


of nations, it was with certain definite 
reservations. These were reasonable and 
just, and they were in the nature of an 
addition to what we may call the Egyptian 
chapter of international law. An earlier 
part of that chapter is found in the treaties 
of 1888 and 1904, that fixed and confirmed 
the neutrality of the Suez Canal. The 
protection of that canal, for the peaceful 
use of all nations remains a British respon- 
sibility. Many nations have rights and 
interests in Egypt besides the British and 
the Egyptians themselves. In withdrawing 
from their protectorate, the British reserved 
the right to protect such foreign rights and 
interests. When the Egyptian Parliament 
was at the point of passing a bill relating to 
rights of assembly that would have jeopard- 
ized foreign interests, the British Govern- 
ment late in April gave official warning, and 
ordered the movement of several naval 
vessels from Malta to Alexandria. This 
proceeding was blunt, and it looked warlike 
on its face; but it was actually a prompt and 
appropriate movement in the interest of 
peace, order, and justice. The Egyptian 
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Government heeded the warning, withdrew 
the proposed measure from further dis- 
cussion, and the order to send British ships 
was countermanded. 


Police Work Some people who appear to be 
Is Not intelligent choose constantly 

i to ignore the distinction be- 
tween police work that sustains the insti- 
tutions of justice and makes for stable peace, 
and the appeal to war, which means the 
use of all the resources of one nation against 
those of an “‘enemy” nation. Modern war, 
of course, invokes the leadership at the 
outset of the professional military agencies, 
but later it involves the energies of the 
entire population. This means industrial 
and economic effort on a scale even more 
colossal than the fighting preparation. 
Where there is apprehension of war on this 
modern scale, against a rival having formi- 
dable resources, there is a tendency to keep 
the nation itself on a military footing during 
intervals of peace. This is menacing to 
other countries, and constitutes a principal 
argument for mutual disarmament. It 
should always be kept in mind that dis- 
armament relates to preparedness on the 
national scale. It follows the abandonment 
of all intention to wage what is known as 
amajor war. It is this kind of disarmament 
that the great nations of Europe are now 
studying with great anxiety to attain suc- 
cess. There will remain those very consid- 
erable forces of the professional armies and 
the permanent navies that will be main- 
tained for certain recognized police pur- 
poses, but will not be used as a nucleus for 


war in the large sense. Thus if England 
should increase garrisons in Egypt, it would 
not be with the intention of conquest. 
England would be quite ready to explain 
to the League of Nations, or to France and 
Turkey separately, that her activities on the 
Nile were in strict accord with international 
understandings and obligations. 


Marines There are American citizens 
Area Peace who are either careless or 
Instrument : ; : 

unscrupulous in their use of 
language, and who are constantly accusing 
our own Government of making war in 
different parts of the world. Thus they as- 
sert we are making war in China as well as 
in Nicaragua, and that—on a small scale— 
we are at war in Haiti. Asa plain matter 
of fact, our Marines are doing police work 


‘for the sake of preventing war, or of miti- 


gating its horrors. The Marine corps has 
become an official American peace society. 
It has had hard work to protect one corner 
of Nicaragua against a desperate body of 
outlaws and brigands under Sandino. But 
a civil war had been raging in Nicaragua 
that would have destroyed the whole 
country if both sides had not consented to 
cease fighting and to accept the good offices 
of the United States. The opposing leaders 
agreed that they would abide by the re- 
sults of a peaceful election, and would 
meanwhile lay aside their arms on the ex- 
press agreement that our Marines should 
supervise the balloting. Having abandoned 
arms, Nicaragua has not been in a position 
to deal with the Sandino outbreak. Cir- 
cumstances have therefore placed upon us 

the expensive and disagreeable 











task of protecting both parties 
in Nicaragua, while we deal 
with the Sandino affair and 
prepare to supervise the post- 
poned election. Weare helping 
Nicaragua to find her way out 
of the obsolescent stages of po- 
litical violence, to the modern 
era of industrialism, education, 
civil order, and _ prosperity. 
Everything we are doing in 
Nicaragua is in the most ex- 
plicit accord with all that is 
practical and intelligent in the 
programs of the American 
Peace Society. Exactly the 
same thing is true of what the 








UNITED STATES MARINES IN NICARAGUA, MOUNTED on British are doing in Egypt. 


NATIVE MULES, OFF TO FIND SANDINO 


Why misstate the case? 
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The The Republic of 
Isthmian =Panama was 
Election 

created under our 
auspices just twenty-five years 
ago. With the Panama Canal 
to maintain and to defend, it 
would not have been unreason- 
able if the United States had 
established something like an 
avowed protectorate over the 
Isthmus itself. In many re- 
spects that would have been 
advantageous for the inhabi- 
tants, and it would have 
resulted in the more rapid 
development of the natural 
resources of the 33,000 square 
miles included within the do- 














main of the Panama Republic. 
But our Government, in accord 


A REGIMENT OF UNITED STATES MARINES IN CHINA 
Under Gen. Smedley D. Butler an enlarged force of Marines has been in 


with the prevailing sentiment China since the anti-foreign incidents at Hankow and Nanking a year ago, 


of Congress and the country, 

sought to avoid any appearance of terri- 
torial ambition. We adopted the policy of 
encouraging in every way the spirit of 
independence and self-government among 
the half-million inhabitants. By treaty 
right, we are in a position to maintain 
quarantine and sanitary regulations even 
outside of the Canal Zone. But we 
have avoided interference in the political 
and administrative affairs of the young 
Republic of Panama. A few months ago 
Secretary Kellogg specifically declined, on 
behalf of our Government, to supervise the 
presidential election that is to take place 
in August of this year. There are reasons 
for firm and consistent oversight of essential 
conditions at the Isthmus; but ordinary 
elections do not concern us. 


— Mr. Kellogg informed the 
and the Government of Panama that 
United States . 

our policies towards that coun- 
try would continue to be those outlined in 
1906 and 1908 by Secretaries Root and 
Taft. We may quote Mr. Kellogg’s exact 
words as follows: 


The United States will, of course, carry out its 
treaty obligation guaranteeing to maintain the 
independence of Panama, and will exercise the 
treaty right to maintain order in Panama, Colon, 
and the territories and harbors adjacent thereto; 
but it does not intend to supervise the election in 
Panama. Of course, it is the earnest wish of the 
United States that there should be a free, fair, and 
honest election in Panama, as such elections are 
necessary to the peace and prosperity of the state. 
But the United States cannot assume the primary 
obligation of supervising the election. 


In the case of civil disorder that would 
endanger the normal operation of the 
Canal, the United States would intervene 
without hesitation. If the election of next 
August were involved in a devastating 
civil strife that could only be ended by the 
acceptance of an invitation on behalf of 
both parties, it is quite possible that 
American Marines might be sent to help 
Panama through the crisis, with a view to 
better conditions in the future. Mr. 
Hughes at Havana carried conviction when 
he assured all the American republics that 
the United States, far from seeking excuses 
to intervene in domestic affairs, had every 
desire to avoid activities of that kind. A 
police force does not seek to provoke riots, 
in order that it may have the experience of 
subduing them. 


Our Marines Elsewhere in this number will 
— be found a statement of recent 
tina . . . 

happenings in China. We 

have there a considerable force of American 
Marines under the command of General 
Smedley Butler. Nothing could be farther 
from the motives of our government or 
from the methods of General Butler, than 
interference with the Chinese in their en- 
deavors to find a way out of their pro- 
tracted and unfortunate civil warfare. But 
it has so happened that civil war has been 
accompanied with many sporadic riots in 
one place or another, endangering foreigners 
in their legitimate interests. Not to pro- 
tect these interests would be doing positive 
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injury to China, because heavy indemnities 
would follow later, as inevitably as they 
followed the Boxer uprising of 1900. Every 
step taken by the United States has had 
regard to the future welfare of the Chinese 
people, when they emerge from these 
current transitional stages in their painful 
journey toward a modern political structure. 


Changed The whole tendency of foreign 
sacral governments in their attitude 


towards China has been 
changed since the Washington Conference. 
If a mob kills a missionary, there is quite 
sure to be a bill of damages presented for 
the benefit of the missionary’s family. But 
the government of the country to which the 
raissionary belonged will not make the 
incident an excuse for establishing fortified 
posts on the Chinese sea coast, or a pretext 
for annexing Chinese provinces. We have 
rapidly been creating a substantial fabric 
of international law relating to China, with 
solemn treaties signed by many nations that 
give form to parts of that law, and that 
guarantee their observance. No single 
nation will venture to disregard the agree- 
ments to maintain the integrity and inde- 
pendence of China, in spite of the fact that 
the Chinese themselves could not possibly— 
in the midst of their present dissensions— 
withstand a program of dismemberment 
such as that which was on foot in the period 
when Russia, Japan, Germany, France, 
and Great Britain were all scheming for 
territorial acquisitions at the expense of the 
Chinese. The advancement of the world 
towards justice may well be tested by a 
study of the better attitude to-day toward 
the people of China of all foreign govern- 
ments, in spite of provocation. 


Violence 
and Trouble 
in Shantung 


With the beginning of May 
the Chinese Nationalists had 
captured the city of Tsinan-fu, 
and the army of the Northerners, con- 
trolled by the dictator Chang-Tso-lin at 
Peking, was routed and demoralized. ‘There 
were air-raids on Shanghai, and the Chinese 
sectional war seemed to have entered upon 
a new phase, with the South making decisive 
gains. At Tsinan-fu there were many 
Japanese, and several thousands of them 
came into conflict on May 3 with the vic- 
torious Chinese Army that was bent upon 
looting, and that was endangering the lives 
as well as the property of foreigners. The 
troubles lasted for three or four days with a 


considerable casualty list on both sides, 
and charges of atrocities freely exchanged. 
Some main facts are to be kept in mind. 
For nearly twenty years before the Great 
War Germany had been in control of the 
province of Shantung. The Japanese, 
entering the war on the side of the Allies, 
took possession of Shantung and expelled 
the Germans, with the understanding that 
they were to retire in due time and turn 
the province back to China. As a part of 
the international policy that had its, focus 
in the Washington Conference, the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance was ended, the Japanese 
sold the Shantung Railroad to China, and 
they agreed to relinquish all plans of annexa- 
tion. But Japanese interests remain large 
and retirement is gradual. The Japanese 
were disposed to demand that Shantung be 
exempted from further military operations 
by the contending forces. 


Japan —_ It would be useless to predict 
=" the course of events; but there 


is reason to think that Japan 
will not intervene in Shantung on a large 
scale. It is fairly probable, however, that 
the Japanese will insist upon controlling the 
province and administering the railroad 
until the Chinese are capable of keeping 
the peace and carrying on a responsible 
government. ‘There is little reason, mean- 
while, to think that the clashes between 
Chinese and Japanese soldiers were pre- 
meditated. It was reported that the 
Nationalist authorities would appeal to 
the League of Nations for an investigation 
of the facts as between themselves and the 
Japanese. This was a good sign, and 
worthy of encouragement. The Japanese, 
however, did not hesitate to strengthen 
their forces, and to demand that both con- 
tending Chinese armies should shift the 
scene of hostilities. If the troubles in 
China should continue indefinitely, it may 
become necessary for the powers that 
signed the Chinese treaty at Washington to 
agree on some form of interposition for the 
sake of Chinese and foreigners alike. This 
would be a new phase of internationalism 
and would be wholly consistent with the 
spirit of the Kellogg proposals to abolish 
war. Economic pressure and the tempor- 
ary control of Chinese ports, coast lines 
and communications would probably suffice 
to bring the Celestial war lords to a sober- 
ing sense of responsibility. All parties have 
sought toconciliate American public opinion. 
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The demand that the Na- 


Enforcing 
aJust —_ tionalist forces should keep 


Ultimatum : 
away from a zone several miles 


wide along the Shantung Railroad was 
actually made in the form of-a sharp twelve- 
hour ultimatum by the Japanese authorities 
on May 6. The Chinese refused to recognize 
the right of the Japanese to issue any such 
order. Meanwhile, Japanese reinforcements 
had arrived, the time limit of the ultima- 
tum had been reached, and the Japanese, 
to the utter surprise of the Nationalists, 
took the initiative and opened fire. Neither 
side had declared war and neither had 
intended or desired a conflict on the broad 
scale between the Nationalist Army of the 
South and the Armies and Navies of 
Japan. Here were exhibited all the elements 
and factors that in times past have led 
nations into colossal strife, with much to 
lose and little to gain on either side. The 
Nationalist Army was in the mood of vic- 
tory, having won important actions against 
the Armies of the North. It was sur- 
rounded by an intense anti-foreign senti- 
ment, directed principally against the 


presence of the Japanese in Shantung. 
Nevertheless, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Nationalist forces, 
had given strict orders for the protection 
of all foreigners, and had regarded the 
affair of May 3 at Tsinan-fu as one of those 
unforeseen accidents that are hard to avoid 
when great bodies of troops are moving, 
and when the theater of civil war is rapidly 
changing. The last thing in the world the 
Nationalists would have desired was a mis- 
understanding with Japan that might inter- 
fere with their one objective. They were 
advancing northward with all possible 
speed in the hope of occupying Peking and 
ending the war by the opening of June. 


Fresh As for the Japanese, their 
— forces in Shantung were not 
7 large even for police duty, and 
they felt it necessary to send forward an 
army division of fifteen thousand men to 
bring the total number of Japanese soldiers 
in China to a maximum of twenty-five 
thousand. It was obviously necessary for 
Japan to act quickly in order to save the 
troops already at Tsinan-fu 
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and elsewhere in Shantung 
from some possible disaster 
that might prove far more 
serious than the clashes of 
the first week in May. But 
while Japan was planning 
to support her position in 
Shantung, there was no evi- 
dence at all of any purpose 
to engage in a general war 
against the Chinese Nation- 
alists, nor was there suspi- 
as cion that Japan was seeking 
a pretext to regain Shan- 
tung for permanent control. 
While responsible bodies of 
Chinese were seeking to 
secure mediation by the 
United States, with or with- 
out the joint assistance of 
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European governments, the 
Japanese on their part lost 
no time in making full ex- 
planation through diplo- 
matic channels. The Am- 








From the New York 7 imes 


bassador at Washington, 





THE SCENE OF BATTLE IN CHINA 


Last summer the Nationalist armies from the south got as far north as Hankow 

and Nanking; and the renewal of fighting this spring resulted in their capture 

of Tsinan-fu on May 1. Immediately afterward Japanese forces became 

involved, as a result of efforts to protect Japanese residents and keep the 
railroad open through Shantung Province. 


Mr. Matsudaira, explained 
that in the absence of any 
local authority which could 
preserve order in Shantung 
the Japanese Government 
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was taking steps similar to those of the 
United States in Nicaragua. In addition to 
the eight or ten thousand Japanese soldiers, 
it was explained that there were sixteen 
thousand Japanese civilians in the interior, 
and that it was necessary for their security 
of life and property to keep the railroad 
running freely and moving supplies from 
Tsingtao, on the coast, to Tsinan-fu, which 
is 100 miles inland. 


Guarding In regard to this particular 
gee *. railroad line, the Japanese con- 
sider their right to keep it 
open as altogether clear, just as Europe and 
America are quite certain to exercise their 
admitted right to keep the railroad open 
from Tientsin to Peking. In view of past 
events and present conditions, it would seem 
best for everybody, including the Chinese 
themselves, that the Japanese position 
should be respected and upheld. Mean- 
while, there is much to encourage those 
who have been hoping to see war in the old- 
fashioned sense of the word abolished in 
our own generation. Japan secks success 
and prosperity through commerce rather 
than through war, and hopes to do business 
on a great scale with the Chinese, when the 
governments at Canton and Peking are 
tired of fighting and are ready to set up 
a new and responsible republic of China. 


Modern ‘The Chinese people could not 
— ty now return to conditions of 


a century ago, nor even to 
those that preceded the last great war. The 
common interests of the twentieth century 
are as certain to be accepted and embraced 
by the Chinese as by Americans, Europeans, 
and Japanese. Their civil war does not 
arouse the enthusiasm of an onlooking 
world, but it is subjecting the Chinese them- 
selves to a hardening process that may 
prove to be valuable, although the cost is 
heavy. The Chinese people are highly de- 
veloped in some respects but lacking in 
others. The very fact of China’s immensity 
of area and population makes this transi- 
tional period the more difficult. But the 
leaven of modern ideas, and the demand for 
modern facilities, will permeate China with 
surprising rapidity when the political and 
military disturbances are subdued. Since 
no outside powers are now cherishing any 
designs against the integrity of Chinese 
territory and the independence of China as 
a sovereign nation, it might become possible 


in the near future to offer mediation in order 
to establish domestic peace. 


yg The commercial motive is a 
— great peace-maker, and it is 


codperating splendidly with 
the settlements made at the Washington 
Conference five years ago affecting condi- 
tions in the Pacific. Our trade with Japan 
has more than doubled in that brief time, 
and in spite of the Chinese war we have 
been buying and selling at the Chinese ports 
in steadily growing volume. Our business 
with British India has become almost as 
large as that with Italy. Our demand for 
crude rubber and certain other products 
makes our imports from British Malaya, 
Ceylon, and the Dutch East Indies greater 
in value than ourimports from any European 
country. Our trade with Japan is already 
twice as large as that with France. Our 
commerce across the Pacific has practically 
overtaken that which moves to and fro across 
the Atlantic. In the year 1900 our im- 
ports from Asia were valued at less than 
$140,000,000; in 1927 the total exceeded 
$1,300,000,000. By way of contrast our 
merchandise imports from Europe were 
$440,500,000 in 1900; while in 1927 they 
amounted to $1,267,600,000. We are buy- 
ing almost half a billion dollars’ worth of 
goods from Japan each year and are selling 
to the Japanese about $300,000,000_ in 
return. Abstractions about the horrors 
of war and the blessings of peace, and about 
the dangers of naval rivalry and imperial 
ambition undoubtedly have their educa- 
tional value. But the growth of profitable 
trade has quite as much to do with curbing 
the war spirit as the most fervent appeals 
to principles of international ethics and to 
humanitarian repugnance against the hid- 
eous barbarities of war. 


Japan's = Thus Japan and the United 
D New States are establishing ties of 
emocracy 


commercial interest that are 
far too strong to be broken for any reasons 
of military or political aggrandizement. 
The present Japanese Government is under 
no temptation to seek adventures in China 
that would have the disapproval of the 
United States and Great Britain. Further- 
more, as our readers will remember, the 
Japanese on February 20 of the present 
year held their first election under a law 
that subjected Japanese policy to the con- 
trol of all the people. There are now twelve. 
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million voters in Japan, | 
whereas there were only ' 
1,450,000 ten years ago. 
This new democracy will 
not wish to be dragged into 
the hardships and sacri- 
fices of a great war. The 
Japanese will exercise 
police control in Shantung 
until the Chinese are ready 
to assume effective re- 
sponsibility; but Japan 
will do everything possible 
to avoid the effects of the 
kind of protracted com- 
mercial boycott that the 
Chinese know how to use 
as their favorite weapon. 
The confidence and good- 














will of the Chinese people 
would be worth so much 
in the commercial sense, 
that the Japanese Govern- 
ment will doubtless try to 
be reasonable and even forbearing. It is 
quite possible that the dispatch of Japanese 
troops and the prompt steps taken to en- 
force the ultimatum may help to bring the 
Chinese war lords to their senses and hasten 
the settlement of a civil war that has be- 
come an international nuisance. If all the 
forces now making for peace should codper- 
ate to settle the Chinese troubles, they might 
achieve their object within the present year. 
This would react most favorably upon 
troubled situations in Europe and elsewhere. 
For one thing it would have its influence on 
the internal and external policies of Russia. 


Americans Thus far the disturbances in 
China China have almost entirely 


avoided instances of excep- 
tional harm to Americans. Where such 
things have happened, the authorities have 
been ready to apologize and make repara- 
tion. There is every desire on the part of 
leaders of both factions to avoid injuring 
foreigners; and the feeling toward Americans 
is especially friendly. But in times of 
general disorder, anti-foreign mobs cannot 
always be controlled by local authorities, 
and it is the present policy of our Govern- 
ment, acting through the Marines and the 
Navy, to remove Americans from points of 
danger. These Americans are in part repre- 
sentatives of American oil companies and 
other business enterprises, while in still 
larger number they are teachers and mis- 


BARON TANAKA, PREMIER OF JAPAN (left), AND THE LEADER OF 
AN ALLIED PARTY IN PARLIAMENT 


Premier Tanaka heads the Seiyukai, or Government party. The gentleman at 
the right, T. Tokonami, is leader of the Seiyuhonto. 


sionaries. It is to be regretted that in 
certain American circles, and to some 
extent in the press, there are criticism and 
disparagement of American missionaries in 
China. Such a tone is due to sheer igno- 
rance, and to prejudice that may be traced 
to certain snobbish groups in Hongkong or 
Shanghai. 


What These missionary movements 
ofthe represent American altruism 
Missionaries? 


at its best. They have been 
creating schools and colleges and magnifi- 
cent medical centers. The Chinese people 
cannot remain isolated with unmodified 
habits and traditions; and since they are 
bound to become a part of the modern 
world, it is a praiseworthy thing to help 
them overcome their handicaps. It is a 
mistake to suppose that mere ecclesiastical 
propaganda is the motive that takes Amer- 
ican teachers, medical men and _ hospital 
nurses to a country like China. There is 
much that is fine and of permanent worth 
in the ethics of Confucius and the cultural 
heritage of the Chinese people. But there 
is no established religious order in China 
that is inhospitable to the true spirit of 
Christianity. The missionaries are a most 
valuable influence in the social reconstruc- 
tion of a great nation that is struggling with 
poverty, disease, ignorance and_ super- 
stition. In due time the schools, hospitals 
and churches which are already in great 
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main, and then we shall hear less of 
famines and economic troubles in 
particular districts. 


Preparing The people of the 
P the United States have 
ampaign b hi 
een approaching the 
presidential conventions with grow- 
ing interest but with little excite- 
ment. Hitherto the differences 
have been within the parties rather 
than between them. After the 
nominations are made, the Repub- 
licans will exhibit party conscious- 
ness and ask the country to con- 
tinue them in power on the record 
of the Coolidge administration. 
The Democrats, on the other hand, 
will try to forget their own differ- 
ences, while they ask the country 
to turn over to them the offices, 
and the emoluments of power. 
Congress took on a fresh spurt of 
energy early in May, and it was 








From a painting by William Steene 


HON. ROBERT W. WINSTON, OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Judge Winston writes in this number (page 607) on the historic 
basis for Southern support of Tammany’s candidate for the presidency. 


part employing educated Chinese helpers, 
will be able to carry on their work without 
American experts, although they will doubt- 
less choose to employ, now and then, a 
foreign educator or professor of medicine. 
Increasing numbers of Chinese students, 
seeking advanced instruction in the United 
States, Europe and Japan, are preparing to 
train their own people in the sciences and 
the arts of the Western world. 


When The time is not far distant 
as — when the industrious and in- 


quisitive people of China will 
be building automobile roads by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. of miles. They will 
furnish the chief export market for small 
American cars, and especially for motor- 
busses. Chinese labor has moved across 
oceans in quest of good wages, simply be- 
cause steamships afforded means of trans- 
portation. Lately they have been trekking 
northward into Manchuria in large num- 
bers to find land and employment. But 
in most of the provinces the natives have 
traveled very little, and are acquainted 
only with their immediate localities. With 
new facilities, they will distribute them- 
selves better within the great Chinese do- 


agreed all along the line to end the 
session before the first’ of June. 
With the Republican convention 
meeting at Kansas City on June 
12 and the Democrats gather- 
ing at Houston, Texas, some two weeks 
later, Congressmen were eager to go back 
to their constituencies. The great majority 
of the members of the House of Representa- 
tives are seeking to be reélected this 
year. While most of them are particularly 
interested in their own plans and ambitions, 
they realize that they will be affected for 
better or for worse by the fate of their 
respective parties in the presidential struggle. 
Many of them are convention delegates. 


Governor | Within the Democratic party 
Smith Gains the opposition to the candi- 
Support 


dacy of Governor Smith has 
been rapidly losing self-confidence. Among 
politicians at large it was conceded by the 
middle of May that Smith would almost 
certainly be nominated. This has been due 
chiefly to the lack of a strong national 
candidate who could hold together the 
elements that supported Mr. McAdoo four 
years ago. The primary contest in Califor- 
nia went so strongly for Smith that Senator 
Walsh of Montana withdrew his name and 
gave up the idea of seeking further support. 
For many reasons Mr. Walsh might fairly 
have been regarded as the best qualified 
and the most logical choice for the party to 
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make. Senator Reed of Missouri remains a 
candidate, but he cannot gain the support 
of the most distinctive of the anti-Smith 
elements. These comprise the Prohibition- 
ists of the South. Senator Reed is a Wet, 
while Senator Walsh was acceptable to the 
supporters of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
It is not likely that the convention at Hous- 
ton will adopt a Wet plank, and it is prob- 
able that it will seek to put a representative 
of the Dry element on the ticket as Smith’s 
running mate. Thus, Hon. Cordell Hull of 
Tennessee would be highly acceptable to 
the managers of the Smith movement. 
Many Southern churchmen, notably clergy- 
men of the Methodist and Baptist denom- 
inations, are on record as saying that they 
will not vote for Governor Smith or any 
other Wet nominee. But Southern Demo- 
crats always support the ticket in sufficient 
numbers to secure the electoral vote. 


Tammary’s We are publishing in this 
i y «number a highly readable 
7 article from the pen of Mr. 
Robert W. Winston of North Carolina, 
entitled “Tammany Hall and the South.” 
Mr. Winston considers Tammany Hall 
historically, in its larger political relation- 
ships. For a good while past, under the 
leadership of men like the late Mr. Bryan, 
the “solid South” was strongly allied with 
the radical democracy of the West, and was 
bitterly opposed to the democracy of the 
East, in which Tammany Hall had become 
the controlling influence. The Dry South 
of the Methodists and Baptists would still 
prefer to vote with the Prohibition elements 
of the West. But the South is by no means 
unanimous. It was Mayor “Jimmie”’ 
Walker, of New York City, rather than a 
man like Mr. Meredith of Iowa, or Mr. 
Baker of Ohio, who was invited to make the 
address on the occasion of the unveiling 
of the great Stone Mountain statue of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee, near Atlanta, Georgia. 
Mr. Winston, who writes so engagingly, 
and whose apologia wiil be so welcome to 
our Tammany friends, is a scholar and an 
author of high repute. His recent biography 
of Andrew Johnson is one of the most 
notable books of the present season. 


Mr. pow It happens that another dis- 
asvraor ~—_ tinguished student and writer 
at Houston 


; in the field of American polit- 
ical history has been chosen by the Demo- 
crats to make the ‘“‘keynote” speech, as 

















© Harris & Ewing 
MR. CLAUDE G. BOWERS 


Who will deliver the ‘‘keynote” speech, as temporary 
chairman, at the Democratic national convention. 


temporary chairman of the Convention at 
Houston. Mr. Claude Bowers, whose well- 
known volume on Hamilton and Jefferson is 
cited by Mr. Winston in his present article, 
is now a journalist in New York City, 
having come from Indiana several years ago. 
He electrified the statesmen of his party at 
the Jackson Day dinner, and he will do his 
best at Houston to perform the difficult 
task of trying to make the Democrats feel 
as if they were one solid party, rather than 
a coalition of four factions. When fac- 
tionalism does not cut its chasms too 
deeply, it may have its virtues. The Re- 
publican party has always been by far 
more homogeneous than the Democratic, 
but it also has had its tendencies to cleavage, 
and the former governor of Kansas, Hon. 
Henry J. Allen, writes about these differ- 
ences in an article that our readers will find 
following Mr. Winston’s. 


Politics | Governor Allen reviews some 
“ Farmers’ of the earlier political move- 
ovements : 

ments of Western Republican 
farmers, which resulted from different views 
of economic policy, and which created some- 
thing like a radical wing that more than 
once allied itself with third-party move- 
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WILLIAM ROCKHILL NELSON 


Founder and editor of the Kansas City Star from 1880 

until his death in 1915. Mr. Nelson’s part in the de- 

velopment of Kansas City, where the Republicans meet 

this year in national convention, is described in the 
article which will be found on page 616. 


ments. Perhaps Governor Allen does not 
do full justice to the intelligence and the 
cohesion of the sentiment in many states 
of the Mississippi Valley that now stands 
behind the McNary-Haugen Bill. In spite 
of the veto of that measure by President 
Coolidge in the last Congress, it has found 
tremendous majorities in both houses of 
the present Congress. Even the President 
himself, with the support of his Cabinet, 
favors practically everything in the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen program except the so-called 
equalization fee. The plan of a Farm Board 
has no opposition worth mentioning. The 
proposal to create a government fund of 
several hundred million dollars to be 
loaned to agricultural codperative associa- 
tions has also a practically unanimous 
support. This means that the Government 
is taking the farm situation seriously. 


Farm Issues Jt would seem to us a mistake 
= Mr. — for the farm block to refuse to 
oover . . ° 

put the equalization fee into 

a separate bill so that the Farm Board and 
the revolving fund might be provided at 
once, with the equalization fee perhaps 
postponed until the next session. The 


agricultural problem affects the entire 
country; and while it is true that there was 
inflation in land values in parts of Iowa 
with resultant losses due to unwarranted 
optimism and enterprise, it does not follow 
that Iowa is in exceptional need of farm 
relief. Western farmers are trying hard to 
learn the methods of big business so that 
they may avoid the evils of fluctuating 
prices. While the problem of the farmer is 
fundamentally an affair of business, it is 
also one of our rural civilization. If the 
farmers between the Alleghanies and the 
Rocky Mountains could be assured that 
Mr. Hoover fully understands their needs, 
and sympathizes with their points of view, 
there would be less doubt about his nomi- 
nation. He carried the Ohio primaries 
handsomely, but he was relatively strong 
in the cities and weak in the open country. 
He ran well in the Indiana primaries, but 
Senator Watson and the old party machine 
carried the State, securing all the delegates. 
This was partly because the Indiana 
farmers had been told that Watson, 
Lowden and Dawes were their friends, 
while Hoover was the farmers’ past and 
present enemy. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Hoover is not and has never been unfriendly 
to farm relief. If he were President he 
would probably do as much as any one else 
could do for improved marketing arrange- 
ments for farm products. Governor Allen 
himself, while friendly to all the other 
Republican candidates, believes that Mr. 
Hoover would be the party’s best choice 
as successor to President Coolidge. 


A City and Attention is naturally drawn 
Its Charac- to the localities where poli- 
teristics 

ticlans or church people or 

business men decide to hold their periodical 
assemblies. Kansas City will be widely 
advertised by the decision of the Republi- 
cans to have their convention of 1928 in 
that typical metropolis of what was once 
considered the Southwest, but is now at 
the heart of the country. Last month we 
presented an admirable article on the 
progress of Texas and its thriving cities, in 
anticipation of the gathering of the Demo- 
crats at Houston. In the present number 
we are glad to offer an article on Kansas 
City, written at our request by Mr. Henry 
J. Haskell of the Kansas City Star. Many 
readers will be surprised as they discover 
the evidence that Mr. Haskell presents to 
show that his town is in the forefront of 
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the progressive and attractive places that 
mark the present era of municipal life and 
activity. A just tribute is paid to the 
services of the late Colonel Nelson of the 
Star, who took a leading place through a 
long period in advocating those develop- 
ments that have given permanent form to 
the city, and that have saved it from many 
of the costly mistakes that are made in 
communities where there is no foresight on 
the part of influential leaders. Within a 
few weeks the newspapers have recorded 
the death of Sir Ebenezer Howard, who was 
knighted in his old age because of what he 
had achieved in the improvement and 
adornment of English towns and cities. 
He had been the chief pioneer in what is 
known as the “Garden City’? movement. 
This has led to the creation of some new 
towns that combine advantages of city and 
country life; but even more, it has guided 
larger and older cities in the treatment of 
parks and suburban areas. All honor to 
the memory of such convincing apostles of 
health, beauty and social uplift as Colonel 
Nelson and Sir Ebenezer Howard! We are 
fortunate in being able to present in this 
number an article on these English garden 
cities, by so competent a writer as Miss 
Harlean. James, of the American Civic 
Association, who published two years ago 
a comprehensive volume on city planning 
and kindred subjects. 


Again, _—_ We referred last month to the 
“paintas” “bad publicity ” to which some 
of our cities had recently been 

subjected, with the Chicago political con- 
test principally in mind. The progress of 
Chicago in things that pertain to the welfare 
of the citizens and their families is so note- 
worthy that Chicago ought not to tolerate 
misrepresentation abroad while neglecting 
to have the other side of the picture prop- 
erly exhibited. The Mayor’s special com- 
mittee inspected some books in the library; 
and the whole world was told that Chicago 
politicians were censoring the writers of 
American history. This was absurd enough 
to amuse America, but it was too trifling 
a matter to spread before the whole of 
Europe. Why not let the world know that 
for fifty years the libraries of Chicago have 
been better, and more available for popular 
education, than those of any European 
city whatsoever? Why not spread abroad 
the springtime attractions of Chicago’s 
almost unrivalled park system? Why so 

















HON. HERBERT HOOVER 


From a new photograph, taken at his home in Washington 


much outside publicity about the Mayor’s 
attack upon an excellent superintendent of 
education, with no offsetting information 
at all about the magnificent common 
schools of that city—and about its high 
schools, technical schools, professional 
schools, and its superb universities, where, 
in certain advanced subjects of scientific 
research, Chicago leads the world? 


Planning Let the citizen of a town like 
Pb Chicago be told so much about 

4 the resources and advantages 

of his own community that he will have 
pride in it, and desire to support its dignity 
by conferring the Mayoralty upon the most 
useful and most representative citizen who 
can be found, regardless of cheap party 
politics. In spite of the fact that interna- 
tional expositions have gone somewhat 
out of fashion, and that the English four 
years ago were not very successful at 
Wembley—while the Philadelphians were 
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disappointed with their Sesqui-Centennial 
show two years ago—it is planned neverthe- 
less at Chicago to have an exposition several 
years hence to celebrate the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of that mighty 
city. If such a show can be built upon the 
conception of making Chicago itself the 
principal thing to be exhibited, it ought to 
be a great success. 


Visiting Philadelphia within the past 
P ae year or two has had a tre- 
a mendous amount of bad pub- 
licity all over the United States, and in 
foreign countries also, by reason of political 
conditions that were regarded as scandalous 
or corrupt. The visitor in Philadelphia 
on the bright spring morning of May 12th 
would have found the Republicans of Penn- 
sylvania holding a convention, with Hon. 
Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, as the controlling influence. 
The fact that Mr. Mellon expressed a cau- 
tious approval of his colleague, Secretary 
Hoover, as a man qualified for the Presi- 
dency was naturally heralded everywhere 
throughout the country, since Mr. Mellon 
and the Pennsylvania delegation might be 
found to hold the balance of power in the 
Kansas City Convention. This was legiti- 
mate news, even though it was mixed up 
somewhat with references to Mr. Vare, 
and to unpleasant financial aspects of typ- 
ical Pennsylvania politics. But the visitor, 
less absorbed in politics, would have found 
other things in Philadelphia to provide an 
agreeable occupation for his morning. He 
would have found the business part of the 
town progressive and prosperous. He would 
have discovered in Rittenhouse Square a 
delightful exhibition called ‘Sculpture in 
the Open Air” under the auspices of the 
Art Alliance. 


Some To be specific, he would have 
Hier the City itself, and the Fair- 
pectacles os 
mount Park Commission, co- 
operating with art societies, the Garden 
Club of America, and other civic bodies in 
exhibiting statuary agreeably placed in 
relation to shrubbery, trees, and flower 
beds throughout this beautiful Rittenhouse 
Square, with proper supervision and with 
open-air talks by competent people on the 
use of sculpture in the decoration of gardens 
and parks. The visitor would have found it 
an impressive thing to turn next to Inde- 
pendence Square for its historic memories 


and its present charm. He could have gone 
thence to that spacious and well-planned 
area called Logan Square, with its great 
fountains playing in the center, and with 
fifty thousand tulips—massed by varieties 
and colors—presented by the City as a 
special exhibition to the lovers of flowers 
and gardens. Facing Logan Square, he 
would have found the new Free Library, 
opened within the past year, magnificently 
equipped with reading rooms and facilities 
for every one seeking library opportunities. 
Then, passing on a little farther along the 
broad and beautiful parkway that opens 
into Fairmount Park on the Schuylkill 
River, the visitor would have found the 
new Art Museum, a building of magnificent 
proportions, occupying a natural eminence 
that enhances its architectural character. 
This great museum, although not quite com- 
pleted, has been opened to the public this 
spring. It is by far the most important 
public building in Philadelphia, and one of 
the foremost art museums of the entire 
world, It is worth a special pilgrimage. 


A Conference Meanwhile, there was in ses- 
“ fe orld sion at Philadelphia the thirty- 
“’$ second annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, with delegates from many places 
and with speakers of authority filling the 
programs of its six sessions. The subject in 
general was the present international situa- 
tion, with particular reference to the 
policies of the United States. The Presi- 
dent of the Academy—now, as for many 
years past—is an eminent scholar and 
political scientist, Dr. L. S. Rowe, who also 
fills the office of Director-General of the 
Pan-American Union at Washington and 
who was a member of our delegation at the 
recent Havana Conference. The Cuban 
Ambassador, Dr. Orestes Ferrara, gave an 
account of the problems that were presented 
at the Havana gathering, and he was fol- 
lowed by Senator Edge of New Jersey, 
who is a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and also chairman of the com- 
mittee on Inter-Oceanic Canals. Senator 
Edge presented fresh information as to the 
status of the official project for a canal 
across Nicaragua. A session devoted to 
conditions in China and the Far East had 
special timeliness in view of the clash 
between Japanese and Chinese in Shantung. 
American policies were reviewed in 4 
masterly address by Dr. Stanley K. Horn- 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ART MUSEUM, RECENTLY OPENED 
Overlooking the Schuylkill River and Fairmount Park 


beck, who is Chief of the Division of Far 
Eastern Affairs in the Department of 
State. He was followed by Hon. Silas H. 
Strawn, of Chicago, the new President of 
the American Bar Association, who spent a 
year in China by appointment of President 
Coolidge in negotiations relating to tariffs 
and to consular courts. 


Russia Another session was devoted 
Prise to conditions in Russia, with 
iscussion 


Congressman l'rear of Wis- 
consin presiding and presenting some favor- 
able aspects, and with Mr. Ivy Lee of New 
York taking a similar position, while Mr. 
Axtell and other speakers were more em- 
phatic in criticizing the Soviet régime. 
Still another session that aroused unusual 
interest was occupied with a most able dis- 
cussion of the foreign investment of Ameri- 
can capital. The concluding sessions, also 
with distinguished authorities as speakers, 
vere devoted to the problems of arbitration 
as a substitute for war, and the present 
and future of disarmament. It would be 
dificult to exaggerate the educational 
value of these two days of conference at 
Philadelphia on international problems and 
policies. While it would be unjust to assert 
that these meetings were ignored by the 
press, it would be wholly true to say that 
they were deserving of even more wide- 
spread publicity than they received. There 
were marked differences of opinion about 
industrial and social conditions in Russia, 


yet there was general concurrence in the- 
view that the present is not the time even to 
consider the recognition of the Soviet 
government by the United States. Toward 
the Russian people as such, and also the 
teeming millions of China, all the speakers 
showed the kindliness of feeling that pre- 
vails in the United States. Furthermore, 
with many differences regarding policies and 
details, there was a most clearly evident 
tone of hopefulness as regards the justice 
and wisdom of American foreign policies, 
and the better tendencies that are evident 
in international situations at large. 


_ Spring If the visitor to Kansas City, 
Finds Cities at to Chicago, or to Philadelphia 
in May or June of the present 

year would find much to attract him, the 
same thing might also be said of many 
other cities. A stranger would be astonished 
at the progress of half a dozen of the 
aspiring towns of Texas. Up and down the 
Ohio, Missouri, and Mississippi Rivers, he 
would discover a half-hundred cities purify- 
ing their water supplies, beautifying their 
parks, and spending great sums upon their 
schools. He might have encountered the 
Garden Club of America visiting Cincinnati 
in May, further to find that community 
responding admirably to the leadership of 
Colonel Sherrill, its distinguished City 
Manager. At Dayton, Columbus, Akron, 
Cleveland, Toledo, and elsewhere in Ohio, 
he would have found striking evidences of 
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enterprise. He would have been confronted 
with surprising proofs of advancement in 
Detroit, Milwaukee, the Twin Cities of 
Minnesota, Denver, Omaha, Salt Lake, 
and other interior places. As for the 
Pacific Coast, no mere allusion could convey 
an idea of the progress of recent years all 
the way from Seattle and the Canadian 
line to San Diego and the Mexican border. 


The Paradox of New York City always pre- 
pe opm sents the paradox of amazing 
mee" Nustrations of architectural 
achievement and community enterprise in 
sharp contrast with things that are chiefly 
set forth in the newspaper headlines. As we 
write these comments, in the middle of May, 
the first newspaper at hand has a bold line 
across the entire front page to the effect that 
“Thugs get $2,785 in Down-Town Hold-up.” 
Another headline deals with the pending 
investigation of graft in the street-cleaning 
department. Still another tells of the 
“fight” between the city and the subway 
lines over the proposal to increase the fares 
from five cents to seven cents. An absorb- 
ing topic of the past month has been the 
exposure of extensive frauds amounting to 
millions of dollars in the building of sewers 
in the suburban part of New York that lies 
on Long Island. Throughout the press of 
America and Europe one reads of crime and 
corruption, bootlegging, police interruption 
of scandalous theatrical performances, and 
all sorts of unpleasant things that give 
New York almost as bad a reputation as 
Chicago. But the visitor who is not looking 


for such things is not likely to be annoyed 
by any of them. He discovers multitudes 
of good-tempered and well-behaved people 
hurrying about their own affairs. He finds 
no evidence of poverty or unemployment. 
If he is able to make comparisons with 
earlier conditions—let us say those of the 
days when Colonel Roosevelt was in the 
Police Department—he must be gratified 
by the most astonishing evidence of general 
uplift in social conditions. 


School Recently there was celebrated 
a d the anniversary of Mr. Robert 
W. DeForest’s half-century of 

leadership in movements for the better- 
ment of the people of New York. Speak- 
ing from his own personal knowledge, he 
could report improvements that would 
silence the most obdurate pessimist. Sev- 
eral weeks ago the Grand Central Palace 
(a building used for various exhibitions in 
New York) was turned over for a few days 
to a show of school activities, under the 
auspices of the United Parents Associa- 
tion. An account of this remarkable con- 
spectus of school life and work will be found 
elsewhere in this number (see page 638). 
To know what the great mass of people of 
New York City were really concerned about 
would have required a glimpse of that colorful 
and truly sensational show. It was visited 
by scores of thousands of parents, school 
children and delighted citizens. The schools, 
indeed, are not perfect and some teachers 
are not divinely endowed with the teaching 
faculty. But at least the public schools are 
better organized and bet- 











ter carried on, with a more 
carefully selected and a 
better trained personnel, 
than any large private en- 
terprise with which com- 
parison could possibly be 
made. The people of New 
York are by far more in- 
terested in education than 
they are in any sort of in- 
dulgence or amusement 
that could be criticized 
as demoralizing. 





Tammany To under- 
and the stand some- 
Big Town 


thing about 





A BUSINESS BUILDING IN KANSAS CITY 


Tammany Hall and its 


The home office of the Kansas City Life Insurance Company—one of many west- control of New York City 
ern business structures that have the architectural character of public buildings. affairs, it is mecessary to 
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GOVERNOR SMITH TESTIFIES REGARDING CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


A new special sub-committee was appointed by the Senate May 1 to investigate contributions and expenditures in 

the present campaign. The members in this photograph, from left to right, are: Alben W. Barkley, of Kentucky: 

W. H. McMaster, of South Dakota; Frederick Steiwer, chairman, of Oregon, and Sam G. Bratton, of New Mexico. 
At the extreme right is Governor Smith of New York. 


grasp the idea that the tides of economic and 
social progress that are sweeping the foreign- 
born masses of New York’s population on- 
ward to higher levels, also carry the Tam- 
many politicians along in spite of themselves. 
They wish to control the salaries that are 
paid to thousands of local officials; but at 
the same time they yield to the demand for 
efficient policemen and well-trained school 
teachers. If they condone a little grafting in 
the public health department, in the street- 
cleaning department, in the construction of 
sewers and public works, and in some other 
directions, they could probably show that the 
percentage of graft is quite small. Also, 
they could convince anybody that Tam- 
many is human, and is easily warmed up to 
a mild pitch of enthusiasm over tenement- 
house reform, clean streets, health manage- 
ment that reduces children’s diseases and 
the death rate, and over good schools with 
enough room for all children. Unques- 
tionably Governor Smith, Mayor Walker, 
and Judge Olvany are genuinely interested 
in all these things, whatever else they may 
have on their minds at the same time. 


Money, Governor Smith had his day 
Ps before the Senate committee 

; that was using a great part of 

the merry month of May in asking candi- 
dates and their managers and supporters 
severe questions about expenditures of 
money in the preliminary presidential 


campaign. Since there was not the slightest 
reason to believe that any candidate was 
promoting his own cause by any unsuitable 
use of money, the probings of this particular 
committee seemed rather unnecessary, not 
to say impertinent. Governor Smith, who 
is always engaging and never at a loss, very 
pleasantly told the committee that he knew 
nothing at all about political money. The 
promoters of his campaign, however, gave 
some figures; and it appeared that the chief 
contributor is a New York contractor who 
is a devoted friend of the Governor. Not 
a vestige of impropriety was brought to 
light. Mr. Hoover appeared before the 
committee in Washington, as did several 
men identified with the Hoover movement. 
Some money had been spent in the Ohio 
and Indiana primary campaigns and other- 
wise, but no sums were large enough to be 
shocking, and no contributors were in 
evidence whose gifts could be criticized as 
indicating the hope of public rewards for 
private favors. Mr. Lowden’s expenditures 
had been well within bounds, as shown by 
testimony on May 14. These three, Gov- 
ernor Smith, Secretary Hoover, and former 
Governor Lowden, with Senator Reed 
perhaps, are candidates having national sup- 
port that fully justifies expenditure for 
primary and other preliminary campaigns. 
A number of so-called “favorite sons,” 
with backing chiefly in their native States, 
reported to the Senate committee, some of 
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them having spent practically nothing at 
all, and others having made what may be 
considered only moderate outlays. 


Congress [t is hard for the public— 
in sai except at the beginning and 
sc the end of a session—to find 


out what is really going on in Congress. 
The Seventieth Congress entered upon its 
work with the appearance of great vigor 
and energy on the first Monday of last 
December. Committees had been meet- 
ing, and some of them had been holding 
public hearings, well in advance of the 
session. They were ready almost immedi- 
ately with tax-reduction bills, Mississippi 
flood-control measures, plans for cruiser 
construction, bills for subsidizing merchant 
ships, a revised McNary-Haugen bill for 
the benefit of agriculture, proposals for 
rearranging postal rates, and other things of 
no slight importance. But after getting a 
good start, it seemed impossible to bring 
anything to the point of conclusion. The 
House pulled one way, the Senate pulled 
another, and President Coolidge refused to 
be pleased with anything either house was 
doing—at least, so it seemed to the news- 
paper reader. It was particularly hard to 
get anywhere with the proposals to reduce 
taxes. Opinions kept changing in the most 
bewildering way. Certain business or- 
ganizations were demanding an amount of 
reduction that Secretary Mellon declared 
would result obviously in a large deficit. 


Flood Control As the session approached the 
assured on date of adjournment it be- 

came probable that a tax bill 
would be passed, with various reductions 
amounting to about $200,000,000. Fortu- 
nately, agreement was reached on a satis- 
factory Mississippi flood-control bill, which 
was duly signed by President Coolidge on 
May 15. This is the outstanding accom- 
plishment of the session. The McNary- 
Haugen bill, with the equalization feature so 
strongly advocated by Mr. Lowden—and 
also supported by Vice-President Dawes, 
and most of the other Candidates for the 
presidency excepting Mr. Hoover—had 
passed both houses by large majorities, 
but had not reached the White House for 
the President’s action as these pages closed 
for the press. It is probable that in its 
final three months, beginning on the first 
Monday of next December, the present 
Congress will complete some of the im- 


portant measures that now remain un- 
finished, while Congressmen hasten to meet 
the political situations that will claim their 
attention until November. With elections 
out of the way, and public opinion clarified 
as regards various questions, it may be 
easier for them to do business in Congress 
next winter. 


Business This political season is having 
— no effect whatever on activity 


in the business world. The 
owners of railways are more hopeful than 
they have been for a number of years, be- 
cause they do not see any further disposi- 
tion in influential political quarters to 
confiscate their property. No leading candi- 
date for the presidency in either party is the 
victim of delusions about banks, currency, 
railroads, and the trends of legitimate 
business. Regardless of the reasons why 
President Coolidge and his Cabinet are 
opposed to some things in the McNary- 
Haugen bill, it remains true that support- 
ers of that measure, like Governor Lowden 
and Vice-President Dawes, are very far from 
being anti-corporation radicals. They want 
to build up a more uniform prosperity by 
putting agriculture upon the basis of big 
business. Governor Smith and his friends 
have always been on excellent terms with 
the financial centers. It is only about three 
minutes by subway from Fourteenth Street 
to Wall Street. Senator Reed of Missouri 
is out to scalp corrupt practitioners in 
politics and government, but he is no 
enemy of business in the proper sense. 


New Problems Meanwhile business has prob- 
” — lems of its own, and their solu- 
“9 tion is not to be found in laws 
or governmental control. Mr. Mazur, in 
his second article on ‘‘mass production” 
appearing in this number (see page 629), 
shows how profoundly the changing de- 
mands of the American public are beginning 
to affect the methods by which industry 
and commerce earn profits for business en- 
terprise. The mission of the old Ford car 
was to teach millions of people to use 
automobiles instead of horses. This was 
preliminary to an era when the public, hav- 
ing learned to use automobiles, begins to 
discriminate and to consider style and type 
as well as price. The same thing is true ol 
the houses that people live in, and the ma- 
terials that enter into walls, roofs, plumbing, 
and furnishing. It is true of hats, of shoes, 
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of clothes, of table ware, of kitchen utensils, 
of fixtures in dairy barns, of washing 
machines, and of hundreds of other com- 
modities. No one has analyzed these new 
tendencies with more penetrating insight 
than Mr. Mazur, with his background as an 
academic economist and his experience as an 
expert in various lines of practical business. 
We are living in a period of scientific re- 
search; and while this is producing great 
results in medicine, engineering, and other 
professions, it is also lifting business to the 
highest standards of professional training 
and to the most elaborate kinds of inquiry 
and experimentation. To afford these 
methods, business has to be well organized, 
conducted on a large scale, and planned for 
permanence rather than merely for the 
nimble penny. 


Lawyers, Perhaps the most useful and 
Justice, and necessary of all our professions 
ad is that of the law. Neverthe- 
less, it is true that the lawyers are the most 
backward, selfish, and unresponsive of all 
our professional groups. It is they beyond 
all the rest of the country who are re- 
sponsible for the bad administration of 
justice in the United States. Crime and 
rascality flourish through the corrupt 
support of a considerable percentage of 
lawyers. The high cost of justice, and the 
interminable delay, make it seem a fear- 
ful calamity for any man or woman to be 
involved in a law-suit. The jury system 
has become something worse than a 
nuisance in the way it actually works, but 
the legal profession does nothing to reform 
it. It would be merely tiresome to repeat 
the story of the efforts of the United States 
Govern:aent to punish conspirators in the 
frauds perpetrated in the leasing of the 
naval oil reserves. Similarly, the recent 
experience at Albany in the trial of an official 
under indictment for larceny of public 
funds appropriated for the State census of 
1925 has exposed the difficulties of securing 
a jury that is at once intelligent and honest. 
It was found impossible to convict mur- 
derers in certain Indiana counties, by friends 
of striking coal miners, because local juries 
would inevitably acquit indicted men in the 
face of plain evidence. In the Albany 
case the political atmosphere, regardless 


of party, is eminently hostile to any inter- 
ference with graft; so that at least one cor- 
rupt juror is likely enough to be present 
in a given prosecution and thus prevent a 
conviction. 


Religious Great gatherings of religious 
Conventions denominations were in session 
of the Season 3 : 

at various places during the 
month of May. The Methodists held 
their quadrennial conference at Kansas 
City, in the hall where the Republicans 
were to assemble a little later. It was an 
impressive occasion, marked by orderli- 
ness and dignity, and by a broad grasp of 
the religious and ethical problems of the 
United States. A notable step was taken 
by the Methodists in their approval of an 
organic union with the Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists. Union has not yet 
been brought about between the Southern 
wing of the Methodists and their great 
Northern Church; but there is close fra- 
ternity, and formal union ought not to be 
long postponed. The Southern Baptists 
held their convention at Chattanooga, be- 
ginning on May 16, while the Southern 
Presbyterians assembled at Atlanta for a 
five-day conference on May 17. The great 
Presbyterian forgathering of the year, 
known as the General Assembly, was set 
for May 24, with Tulsa, Oklahoma, as the 
city extending its hospitality. The Dis- 
ciples held a convention at Columbus, 
Ohio, somewhat earlier. This denomination 
has been considering a plan of union with the 
Congregationalists, and might readily be 
drawn into the proposed combination with 
the Methodists and Presbyterians. The 
Editor of the Christian Century has been 
writing a series of impressive articles upon 
the results of the union of Methodists, 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists that 
went into effect in Canada several years 
ago. The Episcopalians hold their tri- 
ennial gathering at Washington this year, 
but not until October. They will rally at 
the National Cathedral, work upon which 
is progressing rapidly this season under 
Bishop Freeman’s energetic leadership, al- 
though it will be many years before the 
project can be carried to completion in its 
majestic proportions and its wealth of ar- 
chitectural details. 
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oA Record of Current Events 


From APRIL 15 TO May 15, 1928 








PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


April 16.—The House passes two bills increasing 
aid for veterans of the World War, one having been 
handled in committee and on the floor by Mrs. 
Rogers (Rep., Mass.). 

April 17.—The Senate is informed by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy that twenty-one Marines have lost 
their lives in Nicaragua since May 4, 10927. 

In the House, a Shipping bill is introduced by 
Chairman White (Rep., Me.) of the Merchant 
Marine Committee; by construction loans and in 
other ways it would aid American shipping. 

House leaders confer with the President on flood- 
control legislation; he believes that the Administra- 
tion’s original $300,000,000 plan has been expanded 
fivefold by Congress. 

April 23.—The House rejects (142 to 73) an 
amendment offered to meet President Coolidge’s 
criticism of pending flood-control legislation; it 
would have protected the Government against 
damages from proposed floodways or spillways. 

April 24.—The House, by vote of 254 to 91, passes 
the Flood Control bill; it authorizes appropriations 
of $325,000,000 for engineering works on the Mis- 
sissippi and provides for federal purchase of flowage 
rights in the case of destructive floods. 

April 25.—The Senate adopts the Naval Appro- 
priation bill, after rejecting amendments designed 
to limit the use of Marines in Nicaragua. 

April 30.—The Senate creates a special committee 
of five members to investigate expenditures of 
presidential candidates. 

May 1.—In the Senate, a Tax Reduction bill is 
reported from the Finance Committee; it would 
provide $200,000,000 less revenue than the existing 
rates, compared with a reduction of $290,000,000 
provided by the bill which passed the House on 
December 15. 

May 3.—The House passes the McNary-Haugen 
bill for farm relief, by vote of 204 to 121, retaining 
the equalization fee objected to by the Administra- 
tion; the measure provides for a Federal Farm Loan 
Board, with advisory councils, and a revolving 
fund of $400,000,000; similar legislation passed the 
Senate on April 12. 

May 5.—The House adopts the Jones-White 
Shipping bill, designed to aid in the construction 
and operation of American merchant ships; the bill 
has passed the Senate. 

May 7.—Senate and House conferees on the Flood 
Control bill discuss with President Coolidge at the 
White House those provisions of which he does not 
approve; they agree to modifications. 

May 9-10.—House and Senate adopt the con- 
ference report on the Flood Control Bill. 

May 14.—The House accepts conference reports 
_ Farm Relief bill and the Merchant Marine 

ill. 
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April 16.—The Socialist National Convention, at 
New York, nominates Norman Thomas of New 
York for President and James H: Maurer of Penn- 
sylvania for Vice-President. 

April 20.—President Coolidge requests the dis- 
continuance of a movement in Massachusetts to 
have Republican voters write his name as a presi- 
dential candidate on the primary ballot. 

Illinois State conventions are held, the Republi- 
cans instructing delegates to the national conven- 
tion to vote for former Governor Lowden, the Dem- 
ocrats for Governor Smith-oef-New York. 

Iowa Democrats in convention -instruct their 
delegates for Governor Smith. 

April 24.—The Ohio Republican primary is 
carried by Secretary Hoover; his principal opponent, 
Senator Willis, had died on March 30. 

Massachusetts primaries are carried by Secretary 
Hoover and Governor Smith, all voters being re- 
quired to write their preference. 

May 1.—California’s Democratic primary results 
in a decisive victory for Governor Smith, with 
Senator Reed of Missouri second and Senator 
Walsh of Montana third; for the Republican pref- 
erence Secretary Hoover is unopposed. 

May 4.—Senator Walsh of Montana withdraws 
from the presidential campaign, declaring that 
primaries in California and elsewhere indicate that 
Democrats desire Governor Smith. 

May 8.—The Republican primary in Indiana is 
carried by Senator Watson. 

May 12.—The Associated Press reports that 
Secretary Hoover’s supporters claim that 446 
delegates are already pledged out of 1,089 in the 
Republican convention, and that Governor Smith’s 
supporters claim 553 out of 1,100. 

May 15.—New Jersey primaries are carried by 
delegates pledged to Secretary Hoover and Gov- 
ernor Smith. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


April 16.—President Coolidge addresses the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, in conven- 
tion at Washington; drawing present-day lessons 
from the Revolutionary period, he warns of the 
danger of government by commission and of in- 
creasing federal authority. 

April 21.—A Washington jury acquits Harry F. 
Sinclair of the charge of conspiring to defraud the 
Government in the matter of naval oil leases. 

April 24.—In the Pennsylvania primary Senator 
Reed (Rep.) is renominated and William S$. McNair 
is chosen by the Democrats. 

May 15.—President Coolidge signs the Flood 
Control bill, providing a comprehensive plan of 
Mississippi River protection and improvement 
estimated to cost at least $325,000,0e0. 
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GOVERNOR SMITH OF NEW YORK, LEADING CANDIDATE FOR THE DEMOCRATIC PRESI- 
DENTIAL NOMINATION, IS WELCOMED BY THE CITIZENS OF ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


The Governor’s visit, in April, was for recreation only. 


WAR IN CHINA 

April 24.—The customary spring offensive of 
Nationalist troops from the south, against the 
Peking government, is under way; the scene of mil- 
itary operations is around Tsinan-fu, capital of 
Shantung Province. 

April 27—The Nationalist government (at 
Nanking) protests to Japan against the dispatch 
of troops to Shantung Province. 

April 28.—Portugal’s treaty with China expires, 
at the end of a fourth ten-year period; the southern, 
or Nanking, Government proposes immediate re- 
vision. 

May 1.—Nationalist troops enter Tsinan-fu and 
dominate the whole of Shantung Province; Peking 
is now the goal, long in control of Chang Tso-lin, 
northern dictator. 

May 3-4.—Japanese troops at Tsinan-fu become 
involved in street fighting with the successful 
Nationalist soldiers, who are charged with looting 
Japanese homes; ten Japanese are reported killed 
and 100 Chinese. 

May 8.—Clashes between Chinese and Japanese 
forces at Tsinan-fu, each side blaming the other, 
develop into open warfare; the Chinese Nationalist 
troops of Gen. Chiang Kai-shek are apparently 
aggressors. 

May 11.—Japanese troops control the city of 
Tsinan-fu, after a battle with Chinese Nationalist 
troops that lasted three days. 


FOREIGN POLITICS 


April 22.—Elections are held throughout France, 
but in more than half of the districts a second ballot 
on April 29 will be necessary. 

April 24.—The British budget speech of Winston 
Churchill, Chancellor of the Exchequer, proposes 
that local unemployment relief be shifted to the 
nation and local taxes reduced; a new tax of eight 
cents a gallon is to be levied on gasoline. 


April 27,—The revised Prayer Book, rejected by 
the British House of Commons in December and 


since modified, is again approved by the three houses 
of the Anglican Church Assembly—bishops, clergy, 
and laity. 

April 29.—The second day of voting in France— 
following the balloting of April 22—results in a 
sweeping endorsement of Premier Poincaré and his 
cabinet of former Prime Ministers (see page 596). 

April 30.—It is reported that the Argentine 
election of April 1 was carried by Hipolito Iri- 
goyen, former President, though the vote is not 
yet fully counted. 

May 6.—Rumanian peasants numbering 200,000 
participate in a demonstration against the Bratianu 
government; they assemble at Alba Julia, in Tran- 
sylvania, under the leadership of Julius Maniu, 
charging tyranny and incompetence. 

May 12.—After a speech by Premier Mussolini 
the Italian Senate approves the Electoral Reform 
bill (161 to 45), which places the election of Depu- 
ties in the hands of trade unions. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


April 19.—A treaty of arbitration is signed at 
Washington by the Italian Ambassador, De Martino, 
and Secretary of State Kellogg. 

France’s proposals for an agreement to renounce 
war are sent to British, German, Italian, Japanese, 
and United States governments. 

April 23.—It becomes known that Sandino, revo- 
lutionist, seized two American gold mines in north- 
eastern Nicaragua on April 12, taking five employees 
prisoners. 

April 26.—Bela Kun, the Communist who pro- 
claimed the short-lived Soviet Republic of Hungary 
in 1919 and later directed Russian propaganda, is 
arrested by Austrian police. b 

April 28.—John Bassett Moore (American) re- 
signs as one of the eleven judges of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice; he will devote him- 
self. to compiling a history of arbitration and 
conciliation. 

April 29.—Great Britain demands that Egypt’s 
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Government withdraw the Public Assemblies bill, 
already passed by the Chamber and pending in 
the Senate, on the ground that it violates reserva- 
tions laid down by Britain in the declaration of 
February, 1922. 

April 30.—The Egyptian Government postpones 
consideration of the Public Assemblies bill, in ac- 
cordance with the British ultimatum. 

Germany’s reply to Secretary Kellogg’s proposal 
of a treaty outlawing war is made public at Wash- 
ington; the German Government is ready to con- 
clude such an agreement. 

May 5.—Treaties of arbitration and conciliation 
are signed by the American Secretary of State, 
Mr. Kellogg, and the German Ambassador at 
Washington, Friedrich Wilhelm von Prittwitz and 
Gaffron. 


May 8.—Brazil declines the League’s appeal to 
cancel its resignation, announced in June 1926 and 
taking effect after two years. 

Prince Carol of Rumania, father of the boy King, 
is requested to leave England; he had been living 
in exile in Paris and is suspected of fostering a move- 
ment looking toward his return to Rumania. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES 


April 15-16.—The first airplane flight across the 
Nortn Polar region is achieved by George H. 
Wilkins and his pilot, Lieut. Carl B. Eielson; leaving 
Pont Barrow, Alaska, they fly 2,200 miles in twenty 
and one-half hours, and land near Green Harbor, 
Spitzbergen; they saw ice, open water, but no sight 
of land. 

April 18.—An earthquake in southern Bulgaria, 
the second in six days, renders 125,000 homeless. 


April 22.—A new automobile speed record of 
207.55 miles per hour, over a mile course at Daytona 
Beach, is made by Ray Keech in a thirty-six-cylinder 
car. 

April 22-23.-—Earth shocks in the Balkan pe- 
ninsula continue and extend southward to Corinth, 
in Greece, where thirty persons are killed and 16,000 
are rendered homeless. 


April 26.—The Delaware and Hudson Railroad 
sells to the Pennsylvania System substantial hold- 
ings in the Lehigh Valley and Wabash railroads, 
accumulated in the last three years; it is understood 
that the price is $63,000,000. 


April 27.—Reports from Greece show almost 
complete destruction of the city of Corinth, from 
earth shocks, though loss of life is small; in Bulgaria, 
13,800 houses were totally destroyed and 103 per- 
sons were killed. 

May 2.—A federal court at New York grants the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company’s applica- 
tion for a seven-cent fare on its subway and ele- 
vated system; appeal will be taken by the city to 
the United States Supreme Court. 

May 3.—France’s attempt to restrict importation 
of American films ends in a modified agreement 
with Will Hays, representing American manufac- 
turers; two-thirds of French ‘‘movies” are now 
American made; American producers must in future 


make or buy one film in France for every seven they 
send there. 

May 5.—The Board of Tax Appeals decides 
against the Treasury Department in its attempt to 
assess additional income taxes amounting to $30,- 
000,000 on former stockholders of the Ford Motor 
Company who sold out in 1919. 


OBITUARY 


April 16.—Ellsworth Milton Statler, proprietor 
of leading hotels in half a dozen cities, 64. 

April 17.—Bishop James E. Dickey, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, 63. 

April 18.—Samuel Black McCormick, chancellor 
of the University of Pittsburgh from 1904 to 1921, 
69. . . . Robert W. Emmons, 2d, Boston sports- 
man who raced the Cup defender Resolitte in 1920, 
56. . . . Lord Dalziel, British sleeping-car magnate, 
74. ... Bishop Charles Minnigerode Beckwith, 
of the Episcopal diocese of Alabama, 75. 

April 20.—Gen. Felix Huston Robertson, of 
Texas, last — member of the Confederate 
General Staff, 86. . William G. Jordan, for- 
merly well known as a magazine editor, 64. . 
Elias E. Ries, discoverer and inventor in the field 
of electricity, 6s. 

April 21.—Henry Ford Thurber, chairman of the 
board of the New York Telephone Company, 58. 

Apzil 22.—Archbishop José Mora y del Rio, ex- 
iled head of the Roman Catholic Church in Mexic 0, 
3 ; 

April 23.—Henry Stites Barker, former Judge of 
the Court of Appeals in Kentucky and later presi- 
dent of the University of Kentucky, 77. 

April 25.—Floyd Bennett, airplane pilot, who 
flew to the North Pole with Commander Byrd in 
1926, 37. . . . General Baron Peter Wrangel, anti- 
Bolshevist leader in South Russia in 1920, 50. 

April 27.—Martin B. Madden, for twenty-three 
years Representative in Congress from Chicago, 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 73. 

April 29.—Gwynn Garnett, Chicago banker and 
former Appellate Court judge, 83. 

April 30.—Sir Ebenezer Howard, founder of the 
Garden City movement in England, 78 (see page 
625). 

May 1.—Thaddeus C. Sweet, Representative in 
Congress from New York, 55... . Jacques 
Schneider, French sportsman who donated the 
Schneider Cup for hydro-airplanes, 50. . . . Brig.- 
Gen. Francis Moore, U.S. A., retired, 87. 

May 3.—Alvin W. Krech, a leading New York 
banker, 69. . . . Edgar Fahs Smith, former provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania and a dis- 
tinguished chemist, 71. 

May 4.—Cyrus C.: Adams, of New York, an 
authority on geography, 70. 

May 6.—James Albert Betts, former Justice of 
the Supreme Court of New York, 75. 

May 10.—Walter Henry Sanborn, of St. Paul, 
Judge of the United States Court of Appeals, 82. 

May 15.—Howard G. Kelley, former president 
of the Grand Trunk Railway, 70. 
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Personalities in the Month’s Cartoons 























THAT PESTIFEROUS BUMBLE-BEE 
By Chapin, in the Public Ledger (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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FLOOD RELIEF—A YEAR AFTER 
By Darling, in the Register (Des Moines, Iowa) 
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A DUTCH VIEW OF THE ELECTIONS IN THREE GREAT REPUBLICS 
By Braakensiek, in the Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 


Financial recovery in France, with Premier Poincaré as the star performer in the April elections, is being demon- 

strated in the circus booth at the left. In the center is the German maze, the way out of which was to be found by 

the voters on May 20. At the right is the American shooting gallery, the bottles indicating that prohibition is to be 
the principal issue in our November election, in the opinion of this Dutch periodical. 
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CALLING A HALT ON CONGRESS THE PRESIDENT APPLIES A CURB 
By Hanny, in the Inquirer © (Philadelphia) By Reid, in the Eagle (Claremont, N. H.) 
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HORATIUS COOLIDGE AT THE BRIDGE 
By McCutcheon, in the Tribune © (Chicago) 


In the closing days of Congress several important measures had been brought to completion. The McNary-Haugen 
bill for farm relief, the Flood Control bill, and the Tax Reduction bill—these represented the principal achievements 
of Congress, all reaching final vote within the last few weeks of the session. President Coolidge’s conservatism and 
penchant for economy, with the ever-present possibility of veto, made him a conspicuous figure in the month’s news, 
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MUST HE USE THE CLUB? MR. COOLIDGE CHOOSES HIS WORDS 
By Pease, in the Evening News (Newark, N. J) By Berryman, in the Evening Star (Washington) 
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HIS FAVORITE SONS—SECRETARY HOOVER AND GOVERNOR SMITH 


By Marcus, in the Times (New York) 
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By Fitzpatrick, in the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis, Mo.) 
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A POSSIBILITY IN THE CYCLONE AREA 
By Bishop, in the Oregon Journal (Portland, Ore.) 
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IT SKIMS ALONG EVEN ON DRY LAND 
By Evans, in the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 
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NEW YORK’S GOVERNOR GOES A-COURTING NOTHING TO BE AFRAID OF 
By Knott, in the News (Dallas, Texas) By Berryman, in the Evening Star (Washington) 
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HUMORS OF THE CAMPAIGN 
By McCutcheon, in the Tribune © (Chicago) 


Another animal makes its appearance in the cartoonists’ political zoo this year. 


THE DIXIE BIRD AND THE TAMMANY TIGER 
By Sykes, in the Evening Post (New York) 


The Republican elephant and the 


Democratic donkey will doubtless continue to play their part; but the Tammany tiger seems destined to figure more 

conspicuously than at any time since the days of Thomas Nast and his lampooning of the Tweed ring. A member of 

the Tammany Hall organization has become a presidential candidate, and if the choice of the Democratic voters in the 

State primaries is ratified at the Houston convention the cartoonists of Republican newspapers will have found a theme 
upon which to work between now and November. 
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ABOUT TO MAKE A FINAL CHOICE 
By Morris, in the Citizen (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
(Though the conventions are yet to be held) 
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READY TO RIDE THE DONKEY 
By Shafer, in the Times-Star (Cincinnati, Ohio) 
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< fre Ruin of War Disappears 





BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 








I, An Eight-Months Visit Abroad 


FTER eight months spent in Northern, 
Eastern, and Central Europe, I have 
returned to the United States. There are 
certain questions which I have been asked 
which evidently indicate the direction of 
American curiosity with respect to Europe 
at the present. These questions concern 
chiefly: present economic conditions and 
prospects, the problem of peace or war, 
national conditions abroad as they affect 
interior political questions, and finally, the 
attitude toward the United States generally. 
Of practically all Europe one can say 
with accuracy that not only has the re- 
covery from the prostration and paralysis 
of war been astonishing, but also that this 
recovery continues. With relatively few 
exceptions the scars resulting from actual 
warfare have disappeared. Even on so 
terribly smitten a region as that about 
Verdun there is comparatively little which 
can recall the ruin of yesterday. 


The Battlefields Restored 


In France, in Belgium, all over Poland— 
which supplied the eastern battlefield for 
more than three years in the World War 
and for several months during the Bolshevist 
invasion of'1920—the ruins in cities, villages 
and fields have practically disappeared. 
In a recent visit to Verdun and the Ameri- 
can battlefields at St. Mihiel and in the 
Meuse-Argonne, I found reconstruction 
pushed to such a point that few American 
soldiers would recognize this, their old 
battlefield. The trim new villages with 
their bright red tile roofs represent any- 
thing but the desolation of the autumn of 
1918. Similarly the ploughed and planted 
fields are unbelievably removed from the 
shell-torn ground over which American 
soldiers advanced to victory not yet ten 
years ago. I found a similar situation in 
Galicia, where during the first year of the 


war fighting had been intense and destruc- 
tion wide-spread. 

For those who did not during the war or 
in the years immediately following see the 
battlefields, there remains practically noth- 
ing to give even a remote notion of the 
front. The Verdun which a decade ago 
was the crowning revelation of the meaning 
of modern war is a smart, bright, new town, 
rapidly entering a period of prosperity as 
the greatest tourist attraction in western 
Europe, with Ypres as its only rival. If 
one were looking for evidences of the new 
Europe, Verdun supplies an admirable 
text. I had visited it twice during the 
German attack, the second time creeping 
under German fire from shell hole to shell 
hole to the Fort de Vaux, then just retaken 
by the French. No incident in my recent 
European visit was more startling than a 
ride to the same fort in an automobile. I 
found its ruins covered with twenty German 
tourists, shepherded by a single French 
soldier in uniform, and listening with 
Teutonic earnestness to the explanations of 
one of their number, a veteran of the war, 
who indicated where German batteries had 
been posted and how the German attacks 
had struck. 

The physical reconstruction of Europe is, 
then, practically completed. Along with 
it has gone the elimination of those moral 
as well as physical barriers to international 
travel which the war created. Paris on 
Easter Sunday numbered thousands of 
Germans among its visitors. From one 
end of the Continent to the other, save 
only on the Bolshevist fringe, citizens and 
subjects of the nations which ten years ago 
were engaged in deadly conflict now journey 
without hindrance. 

When one comes to answer the question 
as to the actual economic condition of 
Europe, however, no single formula can 
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suffice. Up to a certain point all countries 
have recovered; but with the possible ex- 
ception of France, none of the older nations 
has regained the position it had in 1914. 


Economic Recovery in France 


Of France it is certainly true that the war 
left a huge burden of debt, and a great void 
caused by the destruction of nearly a 
million and a half Frenchmen on the battle- 
field. On the right side of the ledger must be 
placed these facts: If the devastation of the 
industrial north was a terrible calamity, 
reconstruction has brought a modern in- 
dustrial machine to replace an antiquated 
and inadequate affair. New machinery, 
new methods, new ideas have come. The 
destroyed coal mines are producing more 
coal than in 1914. The restoration of 
Alsace-Lorraine has given France the larger 
fraction of European iron, a material ad- 
dition to its coal, and one of the richest 
agricultural districts in the world—to- 
gether with the great textile industry of 
Mulhouse. 

France exports more than she imports, 
which she did not do in 1914. She has 
made good her human loss by immigration, 
at least so far as production is concerned. 
She has balanced her budget and restored 
her currency to effective stability, without 
incurring foreign loans as did Germany, 
and without enduring a great crisis in in- 
dustry as did Britain and Italy. And if 
France to-day has large debt obligations to 
Great Britain and the United States, her 
income from German reparations exceeds 
her payments. 


Britain in Contrast 


If one contrasts Britain with France it 
becomes clear that British recovery no- 
where measures up to French. Britain has 
balanced her budget, stabilized her cur- 
rency, and funded her American debt. Her 
failure to recover prosperity has lain ex- 
clusively in the fact that while she could 
by heroic efforts restore her own financial 
condition, she was totally unable to restore 
the pre-war conditions of her customers. 
For France, a self-contained country, self- 
reorganization largely solved the problem; 
for Britain, dependent upon foreign coun- 
tries for food and upon her own exports for 
money to pay for it, prosperity waited and 
waits upon restoration of foreign markets. 

Something like prostration still rules in 
the great coal industry; the condition in the 


textile mills is critical; and business in 
steel, iron and shipbuilding still suffers 
from varying degrees of depression. Where 
France has never had more than 100,000 
unemployed, and now has only a few 
thousand, Britain still counts more than a 
million, and has had more than two million. 


Germany’s Industrial Prosperity 


The German situation is midway between 
the French and British. Industrially the 
Germans have restored and perfected their 
machine. While the British have clung to 
antiquated machinery and obsolete methods, 
the Germans have adopted American ways 
and have reorganized their system. Where 
Britain has faced a domestic and foreign 
depression Germany has enjoyed a domestic 
boom which has absorbed her production in 
coal and in iron, in goods generally. 

Freed from all domestic debt, by repudia- 
tion, and carrying only the Dawes Plan 
obligations, which have only now become a 
serious charge, German industry has been 
favored by Governmental largess, instead 
of being hampered by taxation. Indus- 
trially, Germany is in a position to produce 
on the pre-war scale at costs which must 
make their competition in the future of 
deadly intensity for the British. 

The weakness of the German situation 
lies in the fact that, unlike France and 
Great Britain, Germany has been obliged 
to resort to foreign loans. Unlike France 
and like Britain, it is dependent upon 
foreign markets for domestic prosperity. 
It must sell abroad to buy the wherewithal 
to live at home and, so far, German im- 
ports have exceeded German exports—to 
the tune of a billion last year. While 
France and Britain are assured of German 
reparations to meet their foreign obliga- 
tions, Germany has no debtors. She must 
raise the money to pay her reparations and 
interest on her foreign borrowings by an 
excess of exports. Here is the great ques- 
tion-mark in present German prosperity. 


Complexities in Italy 


If one examine the situation in Italy, it 
discloses itself as much more complex. In 
natural resources Italy is poorer than 
France or Germany, which have iron and 
coal respectively. She has no accumulated 
capital like Britain, no vast tropical empire 
to exploit, like both France and Britain. 
At bottom Italy is a poor country, terribly 
over-populated, and rich only in a vast 
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supply of cheap labor and in a rapidly 
developing system of water power. 

Mussolini and his Fascists have given 
Italy a better organization than ever before. 
Efficiency and coérdination have been 
brought alike in government and private 
enterprises, so that the great curse of in- 
dustrial conflict has been abolished. Never- 
theless because the lira was revalorized at 
too high a point, national production was 
hampered, exports were reduced, and the 
familiar stabilization crisis brought hard- 
ship. Again, American restriction of immi- 
gration has deprived Italy of a source from 
which it drew many millions annually. 
This has tended to increase over-population. 

Italian recovery has been notable. Re- 
organization and even transformation are 
unmistakable. But Italy has yet to find 
secure foreign markets for that excess of 
exports which alone can balance its annual 
account. Like Germany it has been forced 
to mortgage its future by foreign borrow- 
ings, mainly in the United States. 


In the Smaller Countries 


Looking to the smaller states, Poland, as 
I indicated last month, is booming. Czecho- 
slovakia continues that steady and striking 
progress which has marked the history’ of 
this, the best administered of the succession 
states. Belgian recovery has approximated 
the French, while Holland, Scandinavia and 
Switzerland, the neutrals of the war, in 
varying degrees disclose the return to 
normalcy. Of Jugoslavia, it may also be 
said that the progress is steady. Since 
Jugoslavia is both agricultural and self- 
contained, its problems are relatively simple. 

Looking to the new Balkans, which begin 


economically at least at Vienna, it is neces- 
sary to note that in Austria, though im- 
provement has been considerable, basic 
conditions continue unsound. It has not 
yet been demonstrated that Austria, as 
constituted by the peace treaties, is a 
viable state. Outside Vienna, to be sure, 
the purely agricultural provinces have 
prospered. But the great city, with no 
reason for its existence since Austria- 
Hungary disappeared, continues a dead 
weight and an insoluble problem. 

In Hungary political disorder counter- 
balances a degree of material prosperity, 
and progress is similarly hampered in 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Greece. This last 
country has made an enormous material 
gain, however, in the immigration of 
1,500,000 thrifty and progressive Hellenes 
from the Turkish shores of the A°gean. 

Europe at the present moment, then, has 
regained much of its pre-war prosperity. 
But aside from France, no nation is even 
comparably as well off as in 1914. Only 
those countries like France, Poland and 
Jugoslavia, together with the Scandinavian 
lands and Spain, countries which are under- 
populated, self-contained and primarily 
agricultural, can be said definitely to have 
turned the corner—provided political con- 
ditions domestic and foreign are favorable. 
Viewed on the basis of American standards, 
Europe is very far from prosperous; mea- 
sured by pre-war standards its recovery, 
while astounding, is far from complete. 

If one choose to say that there is a new 
Europe, it is essential to perceive that there 
is also a new world, and in this new world 
the European position is far less considerable 
than it was in the pre-war world. 


IT. Europe's Desire for Peace 


When one turns to the prospects for 
peace or war in Europe the situation is far 
clearer. All Europe desires peace. Bol- 
shevist Russia may be an exception, for 
at heart the Soviet chiefs still cherish the 
dream of conquering the world for Bolshe- 
vism; but in practice the economic con- 
dition is so desperate that class warfare 
promoted from Moscow must be adjourned. 

Europe is still enjoying a peace of ex- 
haustion. It is clear that for all a new war 
now would be an irreparable catastrophe. 
In every nation great and small the struggle 


to get back, the battle for existence, for a 
living, for even the bare necessities, is too 
acute to permit time, effort or money to 
be diverted to preparation for a war. 
European peoples are not thinking about 
war or in terms of war, despite all the 
babble in the press. 

There are in Europe many millions of 
men who know what war in the trenches is 
like, and many millions of women who 
know what life behind the front in time of 
war means. Except in case of invasion I 
doubt if any government of a great country, 
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save possibly the Italian, could get its 
people to fight. And for the Italian 
government its precarious economic con- 
dition would make the risks unthinkable. 

All business interests, all property-holders, 
everyone who might fairly be said to belong 
to the camp of capital, no matter how 
modest his possessions, still recalls with 
vividness the first post-war years. In many 
countries the danger of Bolshevism was 
acute, and the whole social and economic 
structure was fairly on the edge of collapse. 
The fear, loathing, disgust which the 
veteran has for war is not greater than 
the dread of the consequences of war in the 
minds of all who possess property. 

In my judgment, there is no present 
danger of war in Europe. Although there 
are danger zones, the people with whom [ 
talked showed, together with their com- 
plete irreconcilability, an eagerness to 
demonstrate that their problems did. not 
constitute a present peril to peace. Europe 
is too poor to fight. Its people are too wise, 
too experienced in war, to be willing to 
fight. Nothing that I can detect at close 
range suggests that the old Continent will 
not see a generation of peace based, like the 
similar span of quiet after the wars of 
Napoleon, upon exhaustion. 


Peaceful but Pessimistic 


Why, then, is it impossible to make prog- 
ress in the direction of disarmament, of 
arbitration, of security? Why is Europe, 
if it is peaceful, manifestly pessimistic over 
the prospects of peace? For the simple 
reason that so far Europe has gotten no 
farther than a peace of exhaustion. No 
people expects to be attacked to-morrow 
by a neighbor, but many peoples are 
aware that between themselves and their 
neighbors there are differences of the sort 
which have made wars in the past. 

What disturbs Europe is the realization 
that while disputes like that of the Polish 
Corridor or the Hungarian frontiers, rival- 
ries like that between Jugoslavia and 
Albania, and ambitions like those of the 
new Italy endure, the generation which 
knew the war is passing away. Memories 
of the old struggle which would prevent a 
new one are growing dim—and nothing, 
absolutely nothing, definite has been accom- 
plished in the way of organizing peace on 
a foundation more solid than that of eco- 
nomic and financial exhaustion. 


In 1914 and the years just prior, European — 


peoples talked about the imminent war. 
To-day they discuss the eventual war. 
France, Poland, the states of the Little 
Entente, Belgium, remain armed, not be- 
cause they are looking for an attack this 
year or next, but because they see in the 
refusal of certain countries to accept the 
existing territorial order an ultimate menace 
to their security. 

Peace, to the European mind, must be 
based upon one of two things: a mutual 
renunciation of all aspirations which might 
provoke war (which amounts to an agree- 
ment to accept the status quo), or the 
creation of an international body having 
power to restrain or crush any nation dis- 
turbing the peace. Both are to-day lacking. 
Nothing which has happened since 1918 
gives assurance that either can be attained. 


Outlawing War 


That brings us squarely to the question 
of Secretary Kellogg’s proposal, based upon 
his correspondence with M. Briand, to 
outlaw war. The enthusiastic reception and 
prompt adoption this proposal has had in 
Germany, and the clear evidence that it 
will be similarly accepted in Great Britain, 
make it practically certain that some 
definite international agreement will be 
forthcoming. 

But it is necessary to analyze the German 
acceptance. Germany is disarmed, her soil 
is occupied by armies of the victorious 
powers. She is surrounded by nations in 
arms—France, Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Belgium, all more or less united through 
alliances with France, to act together in 
event of a new Franco-German conflict. 
They not only have armies on foot well in 
excess of 1,000,000 in the aggregate, against 
100,000 for Germany, but all are employ- 
ing the conscript system. This means 
they could mobilize five or six million men 
at the outbreak of war, while Germany is 
forbidden to train more than her hundred 
thousand. 


Why Germany Accepts 


Germany would be outnumbered two to 
one by the Polish army alone. The Czechs 
have a larger standing army. France has 
more than 600,000, and even the Belgian 
establishment outnumbers the German. 
Under the Treaty of Versailles the armies of 
occupation can remain until 1935. A real 
war of revenge, a fight to recover the lost 
provinces—even those ceded to Poland— 
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must be beyond Germany’s power for a 
full generation. 
Locarno agreement promised not to make 
war to recover these lands. 

Germany cannot legally increase her 
armies. Her sole remedy, if she is to escape 
from her present situation, must be to seek 
the reduction of the armies of her neighbors. 
She has a case here, too, for in the treaty 
of peace the disarmament of Germany was 
declared to be but a preliminary to general 
disarmament. Nevertheless she cannot 
hope to obtain this reduction, just as she 
cannot hope for early evacuation of her 
soil, save as her policies contribute to 
creating a sense of security among her 
neighbors. 

That is why Stresemann advocated 
Locarno, although it involved permanently 
accepting the status quo in the west and 
thus resigning all hope of recovering Alsace. 
That is why he, and all clear-sighted Ger- 
mans, welcome the Kellogg proposai; it 
gives a new chance for a German affirma- 
uon of a policy of peace. 

There is an added reason. Germany has 
borrowed large sums in America, and must 
look to American capital to finance any 
liquidation of the Dawes Plan. American 
good-will] is therefore a matter of utmost 
importance for Germany, and even if the 
Kellogg proposal were unattractive (as it is 
to certain Nationalists who see in it a new 
obstacle to the recovery of Danzig and the 
Polish Corridor), the German Government 
would have to think twice before rebuffing 
the American Government, and thereby 
alienating American sympathy. 


Britain Naturally in Sympathy 


I must say I do not share certain French 
and Polish beliefs that Germany is at heart 
still militaristic and vengeful, that all she 
has done since Locarno has been mere 
camouflage. Three visits to Berlin in 
recent years have satisfied me of the 
depth and reality of German desire for 
peace. To be sure there is nothing to sug- 
gest a willingness permanently to accept 
the eastern boundaries. Quite the con- 
trary. But whether German will for peace 
were real or assumed, German policy would 
dictate accord. 

The British situation is different. Britain 
has specific obligations growing out of the 
Locarno pact. She must make war upon 
France or Germany if either country under- 
takes to disturb the status quo on the 
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Rhme. She has, too, like Germany, cer- 


And she has by the tain vague but real obligations under the 


Covenant of the League, in case of aggression 
by any country upon a neighbor. She is 
bound, therefore, to stipulate that no new 
agreement shall impair her other contracts. 

On the other hand, the Briton, like the 
American, finds value in moral declarations 
like those proposed by Mr. Kellogg. He 
shares the American aversion for formal 
alliances and large commitments in ad- 
vance of any crisis. British mentality, like 
American, attaches importance to the word, 
and favors leaving the matter of making 
good the word to the moment when action 
is necessary. 

The French, and Continental peoples 
generally, attach much less importance to 
the word. They believe that there should 
be force attached to any agreement, insur- 
ing that it will be carried out. Once the 
proposal of the Secretary of State has been 
covered with reservations so that it shall 
not vitiate any of the various agreements 
France has made, France is bound to ac- 
cept the scheme. 


French Opinion of the Kellogg Plan 


What must be perceived is that France 
will not attach much importance to it. 
She will naturally welcome any new pledge 
Germany gives to renounce war; but she 
will not, by reason of such a pledge, reduce 
her armies or see in the new agreement any 
fresh and solid guarantee of peace. Above 
all—and the point is here—she will not 
see in the fact that Germany and Italy 
have accepted the Kellogg proposal any 
argument for disarmament. 

The German invasion of Belgium is still 
too recent for any Frenchman or, for that 
matter, any Continental to accept a paper 
pledge as a satisfactory insurance against 
invasion. I did not meet, in a long stay in 
Paris recently, a single Frenchman who re- 
garded the Kellogg proposal as of serious 
value. Nor did they see in European ac- 
ceptance of it any more than a favor, 
sought and to be given to help Mr. Kel- 
logg’s political party at the next election. 

France, like Germany, like every Eu- 
ropean country, has good reasons for desir- 
ing not to offend the United States at 
present. France, like Germany, is in- 
terested in liquidating the Dawes Plan. 
She still believes that in the end the 
United States will come to a modification 
of the Debt settlements. Indeed, in many 
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European countries the Kellogg proposal is 


interpreted as an evidence of a profound- 


change in American policy toward Europe. 
Therefore no one desires to do anything 
which might precipitate a reversion to the 
old policy of isolation. 

But France, like many other European 
countries, is accepting the Kellogg proposal, 
in so far as it is accepting it, just as Europe 
accepted the Fourteen Points. It is a case 
of necessity, not of voluntary conversion. 
It is well to remember the fashion in which 
Europe ultimately translated the Fourteen 
Points. “Since we need Wilson we must 
give him what he asks for.”’ This was the 
European view, and no one at the moment 
even paused to consider the actual meaning 
of Mr. Wilson’s later famous principles. 


A Meaningless Gesture 


When Mr. Kellogg’s proposal has been 
adopted, the situation in Europe will re- 
main unmodified. Disarmament will be 
just as remote, the evacuation of Germany 
will not have been hastened, because, at 
bottom, Continental experience and con- 
ceptions demand that for every prohibition 
there shall be a corresporiding provision 
for enforcement. To make war illegal is, 


to the French mind, a meaningless gesture— 
unless you provide a police power to pre- 
vent or punish a breach of the law. The 
American conception that after the agree- 
ment to make war illegal has been ac- 
cepted the police force should be reduced 
or disbanded strikes the Frenchman as 
fantastic. 

No single circumstance on my return to 
my own country impressed me more than 
the totally different tone in which the 
Kellogg proposal is discussed here and 
abroad. In Europe it is considered as an 
American invention, the product of a 
country totally unfamiliar with European 
conditions, and wholly unable to grasp 
European conceptions. It is not regarded 
(save in some quarters in England) as a step 
toward international peace, but rather as a 
sop to be thrown a great country, and toa 
powerful political party in that country. 
There is always the expectation that it will 
bring rewards, and always the proviso that 
it must not affect. vital interests. When 
Poland proposed the same thing at Geneva 
last September, it was promptly put on 
ice by the efforts of Britain, Germany and 
France. But Poland was not the United 
States. There is the difference. 


ITI, France Votes for the Franc 


The past month has seen the second 
of the great elections which, all over 
Europe, have been recognized in advance 
as marking a crisis and perhaps the final 
crisis in the post-war period. In the last 
number of this magazine I described the 
fashion in which the mass of the Polish 
voters had cast their ballots for the Pilsudski 
bloc. The issue in Poland was between a 
dictatorship which had brought order, 
prosperity and progress, and all the various 
elements of opposition stretching from the 
Nationalists at the right to the Com- 
munists at the left. 

The French election, falling on the last two 
Sundays of April, presented something of the 
same confusion, not of issues but of parties. 
As to the issue, that was clear: Would 
France choose enough members of the 
Chamber of Deputies pledged to carry out 
the financial policies of Raymond Poincaré 
to insure that the franc finally would be 
stabilized? Upon this depended the firm 
foundation of ordered national finances and 


sound political control. In sum, the 
question was: Would France give Poincaré 
so clear a vote of confidence that politicians 
of all parties would take heed, and lay 
aside partisan considerations in the face 
of national needs and popular demand? 


Poincaré’s Triumph 


By a decisive gesture the voters of 
France demonstrated their determination 
to see Poincaré through—in the words of 
André Tardieu, ‘to achieve.” No public 
man in the post-war period has received so 
emphatic an endorsement as did Poincaré; 
and his victory was personal. To a very 
large extent Poincaré, in his present situa- 
tion, is, if not a man without a party, at 
least outside of all parties. 

The general election in France resulted 
in the choice of some 400 deputies, in a 
Chamber of 612, pledged in their pre- 
election speeches to support Poincaré in 
his financial operations. That is the single 
and sufficient conclusion to be drawn from 
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the returns. Four years ago at the last 
election the struggle had been to find 
enough votes to turn the same Poincaré 
out of office. Then the unpopularity of his 
Ruhr operation and the even greater dis- 
favor with which French voters looked 
upon his desperate and sweeping tax bills, 
designed to save the sinking French finance, 
found expression in a great anti-Poincaré 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Even then there was nothing so decisive 
as the present result in the popular vote. 

Poincaré overthrown, and Millerand, Pres- 
ident of the Republic, compelled to resign, 
an alliance was formed between the radical 
Republicans belonging to the two groups of 
Herriot and of Briand and Painlevé, and the 
Socialists headed by Leon Blum. This 
group proceeded to carry out a sweeping 
revolution in foreign policy which culmi- 
nated in the Locarno agreements, and a 
not less drastic set of domestic policies. 
The latter, however, culminated in the 
destruction of every semblance of national 
unity, the return to the religious and class 
struggles of the pre-war era, and within 
two years in the utter ruin of French finance 
and the abysmal collapse of the franc. 


From Chaos to Stability 


In the face of this domestic ruin the 
Cartel, as the group was called, vainly 
strove to retain power. Herriot gave way 
to Painlevé as Prime Minister, and Painlevé 
to Briand. But the franc continued to fall, 
causing popular apprehension and indigna- 
tion to mount. At last, in midsummer, 
1926, while crowds before the Chamber of 
Deputies in the Palais Bourbon shouted 
menacing threats, angrily suggesting that 
the Cartel leaders should be thrown into 
the Seine or strung up to lamp posts, the 
victors of 1924 surrendered. They made 
way for the man they had driven out of 
office two short years before. 

Poincaré came to office not as_ the 
representative of any party or group. His 
cebinet included not only Nationalists and 
Royalists, but also Briand, Herriot, and 
Painlevé. It was a cabinet of national 
safety, based upon two unmistakable popu- 
lar demands, namely, that Poincaré should 
have a free hand to conduct the operations 
necessary to save the franc, while Briand 
should remain unhampered in his policy of 
foreign reconciliation expressed in Locarno. 

Poincaré’s success in saving the franc 
has already become almost legendary. 


Within the briefest time the franc doubled 
in value, confidence replaced fear, and 
French capital which had fled the franc re- 
turned from abroad. Even the inevitable 
stabilization malaise, which followed the 
appreciation of the franc and the ultimate 
pegging it at its present value, was slight. 
At the worst France had less than 100,000 
unemployed, against 2,500,000 in Great 
Britain, and 2,000,000 in Germany. 


A New Gold Franc in Sight 


But while the franc had been saved and 
France spared the collapse which wrecked 
German economic life, there remained the 
gigantic task of ordering French finance to 
build up a basis for the final return to the 
gold standard. Despite all political and 
financial pressure, Poincaré obstinately re- 
fused to hurry. He insisted that not until 
a new election had demonstrated the will 
of France to pursue his policies to their 
logical end, not until there was political 
stabilization, should actual, legal stabiliza 
tion take place. 

The election settled this point. On the 
following day came the announcement of 
Poincaré’s decision to pass a large domestic 
loan, in order to clear the way for the 
stabilization process. Moreover, it is clear 
that Poincaré has abandoned his earlier 
and dangerous idea of revalorizing the 
franc. Its future value will be fixed at the 
present point; that is, five paper francs 
for a new gold franc which will be of the 
value of the pre-war franc. 

This stabilization means that France will 
have wiped out four-fifths of its national 
debt. The debt, which before the war 
amounted to $6,000,000,000, will amount 
to approximately $15,000,000,000, which is 
less than the national debt of the United 
States, although more than our net in- 
debtedness if war debt settlements be 
counted. This total is to be compared 
with the British, which falls just short of 
of $40,000,000,000. Of the French debt 
something like $5,000,000,000 is owed to 
the United States and Great Britain; 
against this stands the French share of 
German reparations, which amounts to 54 
per cent. of the total. 


Debts and Reparations 


Unmistakably a national debt of $15,- 
000,000,000 is a heavy burden for forty 
million people whose aggregate wealth falls 
below $40,000,000,000. But for the foreign 
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portion upwards of $5,000,000,000 in Ger- 
man reparations supply the costs. French 
policy is fixed firmly upon the principle 
that France pays her creditors only as 
Germany pays her. Nothing suggests that 
Poincaré will now change his policy by 
ratifying the Mellon-Berenger debt settle- 
ment, although everything points to a 
continuance of payments on the schedule 
fixed by that settlement so long as Germany 
keeps up to the Dawes Plan requirements. 

If, as all Europe expects, new negotiations 
begin this year or next for the liquidation 
of the Dawes Plan, France will stand 
stiffly to the doctrine that German repara- 
tions can only be reduced as French obliga- 
tions are cut down. Without French as- 
sent, nothing can be done, just as nothing 
can be done toward debt reduction save as 
the United States agrees. 

Ratification of the Mellon-Berenger agree- 
ment was possible only in that short period 
when the French financial situation was 
so desperate that it seemed inevitable that 
she would have to come to America for 
assistance. Poincaré was advised at that 
time by the great financial authorities of 
France that he must accept the agreement. 
But he was also told by political authori- 
ties that he could not get it ratified. While 
he wavered, characteristically, France 
pulled herself out and the debt agreement 
lost its importance. 


The Election Scramble 


When one turns from the drier aspects 
of the election to the campaign itself, it 
presents a confusion which to the American 
or British mind, used to a straight issue 
and a clash of leaders, is well-nigh inex- 
tricable. All conceivable paradoxes are 
here. Poincaré himself is, in the French 
phrase, ‘‘a man of the Left”’; that is to say, 
he belongs in one of the radical Republican 
groups which four years ago combined to 
turn him out of power. But although a 
man of the Left both at the recent election 
and in 1924, his main support came from 
the Right, from Nationalists and even from 
Royalists. 

This odd mix-up is due to the fact that, 
while on all domestic questions Poincaré is a 
Liberal, on foreign issues, and notably in 
all questions affecting Germany, he is a 
Nationalist. But the Nationalists and Con- 
servatives who backed Poincaré then and 
now are a minority. France, itself, is “at 
the Left.” Therefore to win it was essential 


for Poincaré to get, not votes for himself, 
but Deputies pledged to support him, since 
the election was for members who would 
choose a Prime Minister. 

In this situation the three great groups 
who made up the Cartel in 1924, the groups 
of Herriot, Painlevé and Briand, and the 
Socialists, were faced with an awkward 
situation. The Socialists met it squarely. 
They denounced Poincaré and all his works 
and promised to throw him out. 


Opposition Leaders—in the Cabinet! 


The other two groups were embarrassed 
some by the fact that their leaders were 
in Poincaré’s cabinet and a portion of their 
members were voting steadily for Poincaré’s 
policies. 

Herriot’s and Painlevé’s parties both 
wanted power and office on their own. 
But they did not dare come out in the open 
and oppose Poincaré, for their mere oppo- 
sition might have precipitated a wave of 
distrust, and the franc might have begun 
to tumble. They even charged that such a 
plan was in the minds of the Poincaré 
group. Even more vehemently they charged 
that stabilization could have been achieved 
long before, but had been postponed de- 
liberately to insure a Poincaré victory. 

Herriot’s party, which is the largest in 
France, was broken wide open, when a 
minority led by Franklin Bouillon demanded 
that it should officially endorse Poincaré. 
This did not suit the party politicians who 
hoped to keep silent on this issue, win the 
election and then, after perhaps allowing 
Poincaré a few months to complete stabili- 
zation, to take over the reins of power. 

Although Franklin Bouillon was beaten 
in the party council, the radical Republican 
group did not dare commit itself too far. 
It pussy-footed, talked all sorts of bun- 
combe, evaded and shilly-shallied in an 
almost ludicrous fashion. It sought to 
escape the just disfavor for the collapse 
of the franc by claiming that it had given 
Poincaré the votes necessary to restore the 
franc. But it insisted, by inference, that 
the time had come to change leadership, 
since now the work of saving the franc 
was completed. 

On the second turn all these elements 
combined with the Socialists. The second 
turn is a detail peculiar to French elections. 
If there is not an absolute majority in the 
first vote, then the low men retire and the 
high men fight it out. Since the Socialists 
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were the lowest, in many districts, they 
threw their votes on the second turn to the 
old Cartel candidates. 

All these tactics came to nothing because 
the solid elements in France—business, the 
press, industry—backed Poincaré. The 
campaign took on not a little of the char- 
acter of that American battle in which 
McKinley and Bryan were pitted against 
each other on the Free Silver issue. When 
the vote was taken, however, it was im- 
possible to get any real measure of the 
results from the returns of parties. None 
of the old Cartel factions suffered any con- 
siderable loss. The real diminution was 
Communist, just as the real gain went to 
the Conservatives. What actually showed 
the result was the examination of the pre- 
election pledges of the successful candidates. 
Here it was disclosed that enough of the 
old Cartel group who were bound to back 
Poincaré had been returned, insuring him 
about two-thirds of the new Chamber. 


How Long Will Poincaré Last? 


To conclude that Poincaré has four years 
of office ahead of him, however, is to ignore 
the French tradition of relatively short- 
lived ministries. It is necessary to note 
that while Poincaré is assured a safe ma- 
jority so long as his financial program is 
at stake, once it is achieved he must face 
a Chamber which is still clearly Left in its 
sympathies. It is not in the least unlikely 
to break with the Premier, in time, over 
foreign policy. 

Nominally the Poincaré-Briand combina- 
tion, which insured to the former control 
of finance and to the latter direction of 
foreign affairs, has been continued. But 
Briand is in bad health. He is growing 
old and weary, so that his retirement would 
surprise no one. 

While he has submitted to Locarno, 
Poincaré has never been completely con- 
verted. He does not hate the German, but 
he cannot bring himself to trust him. On 
the great issue of the evacuation of the 
Rhineland, which must become acute next 
year, Poincaré is almost sure to be un- 
accommodating. Here he may easily 
break with the Left. But for the moment 
his position is secure. 

One detail of the election justly at- 
tracted much attention. In Alsace three 
Autonomists were chosen—two of them ac- 
tually in jail for alleged disloyalty. In 
Lorraine two Communists were chosen by 


a similar combination of Communist and 
Autonomist votes. It would be a mistake 
to see in this incident a disclosure of any 
pro-German tendency among the masses 
of Alsatians or Lorrainers. There are, to 
be sure, a sizable number of pro-Germans— 
those Germans who came into the annexed 
provinces after 1870. More than 100,000 
of these remained after the Treaty of 
Versailles, and naturally they are still 
German in sympathy. 


The Autonomist Movement in Alsace 


It was not from them that the bulk of 
the Autonomist votes came, but from two 
other elements. The mass of Alsatians 
during nearly half a century resisted 
German authority. They made their fight 
on the issue of home rule, since they could 
not openly profess French sympathies. 
Many of them now find French centraliza- 
tion and French assimilation as unpleasant 
as German, and resist it quite as heartily. 

Beside these stand the Clericals. France 
has disestablished the Church, but Alsace 
lives under the Concordat which was made 
by Napoleon with the Papacy. Quite 
stupidly the Cartel, following its victory 
four years ago, began to extend the French 
religious system to Alsace. The result was 
an open revolt of the priests and many 
Catholics. There are, besides, a host of 
parochial grievances which swell the ranks 
of the Autonomists. Finally the Com- 
munists, numerous in industrial cities like 
Mulhouse, voted for Autonomist candi- 
dates as the best way of insuring trouble. 

In the past two years I have made two 
visits to Alsace and talked with all sorts of 
people. As far as I can make out there is 
no considerable desire to return to Germany. 
Autonomy means what it says. The ex- 
periences of two annexations have served 
to make a new Ireland out of Alsace and 
give France—as Germany had it before— 
a real home-rule problem. It would be a 
mistake to under-rate the Alsatian move- 
ment which for a generation at least will 
give trouble. In Lorraine the disturbance 
is more closely confined to Germans and 
Communists. 

There is, therefore, a distinct warning 
for Poincaré and for France in the election’s 
results, not because of any German signifi- 
cance, but because they indicate that while 
France has regained her lost provinces, 
she has not yet reconquered the sympathy 
of important elements in the population. 
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IGHTY-SIX years old, many years 
Premier of Italy, and forty-six years 
a deputy, Giovanni Giolitti arose in the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies not long ago 
to protest against what he saw as the last 
blow at Italian liberties. The Fascist bill 
providing that only Fascist candidates 
should be presented for election, he 
declared, marked the final 
break from the régime of 
Italy’s constitutional gov- 
ernment. Fascist shouts 
interrupted his speech, 
but quietly he went on. 

A great clamor 
arose when he had 
finished. One Fascist 
deputy jumped to 
his feet, eager to de- 
molish the arguments 
of the venerable Gio- \ 
litti. But Premier Mus- \. 
solini, watching, shook 
his head; and obediently 
the deputy sat down. Musso- 
lini knew that it was unneces- 
sary to refute the old man who 
had himself once been favorable 
to the Fascist order. The vote was taken, 
and only Giolitti and one other opposed the 
Fascist bill. 

Was it really Mussolini’s purpose to 
crush Italian liberty? Is that the aim of 
his government? 

Speaking before the Chamber a year ago, 
Mussolini put into a single senience the 
purpose of his rule. It is this: he is striving 
to make Italy ‘‘a concentrated, organized 
and authoritative democracy.” 

At the time this remark aroused surprise, 
if not sarcasm. The world had come to 
regard the Fascist régime as a despotic dic- 
tatorship answering only to Mussolini’s 
will, and following only an opportunist 
policy of keeping the Duce in power. His 
rule was and is considered the antithesis of 
democracy. 
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BENITO MUSSOLINI 


As a matter of fact the most cursory sur- 
vey of Mussolini’s career shows him to have 
been always a man obsessed with one idea 
—attaining effective democracy in Italy. 
He has always envisioned a state in which 
the masses are directly involved in the gov- 
ernment, which reflects and articulates the 
needs and aspirations of all citi- 
zens. This democratic ideal 
is the key to Mussolini’s 
life. Without it he is in- 

explicable. With it his 

whole career is a logical 
chain of events, har- 
monizing with psy- 
chological and physi- 
cal changes in Italy, 
and leading ever 
nearer his goal. 
From his father, 
blacksmith and _ inn- 
keeper, Mussolini in- 
herited his love for poli- 
tics and interest in the 
conditions of his community. 
Alessandro Mussolini was so- 
cialist spokesman in Predappio, 
a village in northeastern Italy, 
the traditionally socialist center. After long 
hours at the forge helping his father, the 
boy would return in the evening to the inn 
his mother kept during the day, there to 
listen while Alessandro, a great talker, 
argued out with other villagers the needs of 
the countryside. 

Thus early was Mussolini introduced to 
socialism. He embraced it then, and for 
many years adhered to it as the only move- 
ment in Italy which espoused the cause of 
the laboring classes. 

Alessandro Mussolini understood well the 
worth of an education, and accordingly 
young Mussolini, at sixteen, was sent for 
two years to a near-by convent to receive 
a primary schooling. He learned far more 
than this at the convent, for there he ac- 
quired the studious bent which was never 
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to abandon him. Then he filled a variety 
of minor positions in schools and municipal 
offices; but his restless spirit and inde- 
pendent nature, with the suspicions his 
radical tendencies aroused, never allowed 
him to hold one place for long. 

Shortly after leaving the convent, there- 
fore, Mussolini began a period of nomadic 
wanderings in Italy, Switzerland, and 
France, which lasted approximately from 
1902 to 1910. At times during this period 
he was bricklayer or messenger boy. He 
often suffered hunger and cold, and was 
always struggling from day to day for mere 
existence; usually, too, the police hounded 
him for his socialist affiliations. However, 
in these ten years of daily want he found 
time to attend evening classes at the Uni- 
versity of Geneva and at the Zurich Poly- 
technic, and he wrote much for periodicals 
and socialist papers. His brilliancy and 
earnestness enabled him even then to at- 
tract the attention of some of the most 
prominent socialists, association with whom 
stimulated greatly his amazingly early in- 
tellectual development. 


A New Idea in Government 


It was during these wanderings that Mus- 
solini first conceived the ideal régime for 
Italy as a strong central government in close 
contact with the people. It was this near- 
ness to the population, far more direct 
than anything that had been thought of 
before, that would make it truly democratic. 

For Mussolini the basis of Italy’s trou- 
bles lay in the political ignorance of the 
masses, which the existing legislative sys- 
tem was fundamentally unable to remedy. 
It is no exaggeration to say that when 
Mussolini entered politics, about twenty- 
five years ago, not one-tenth of the Italian 
populace knew the worth or meaning of 
a ballot. The whole governmental machine 
was foreign to the masses; they were hostile 
to it, and kept aloof from it. Hence leg- 
islation was in the interests of an upper 
caste which was a fractional minority of the 
country. 

This system Mussolini wanted to replace 
with one in which government and people 
were intermingled, and in which all classes 
and interests had a direct voice. He re- 
alized that to attain this ideal his first 
efforts would have to be toward political 
education of the masses. In rg10, there- 
fore, he began a real campaign for a spiritual 
awakening of the Italian people. He was 




















MUSSOLINI, THE CORPORAL 


Called to the colors when Italy went into the war in 1915, 
Mussolini served on the mountain front against the Aus- 
trians. He was wounded by a faulty trench mortar. 


only twenty-seven, but he had added wan- 
derings in Austrian Italy to his previous 
ones, and he had held more responsible 
positions, such as that of secretary to the 
Chamber of Labor in Trent. Now he was 
made editor of Lotta di Classe (Class Strug- 
gle), a socialist weekly. From that time 
on his constant refrain never changed: all 
Italians must realize their place in the life 
of the nation; they must understand their 
needs, and make them articulate. 

Mussolini’s editorials soon made Lotta 
di Classe renowned in Italy. He blared 
forth ceaselessly and fearlessly, even at- 
tacking the official Socialist party when it 
put the “policy of the belly”—material 
advantage—above the moral and social 
regeneration he sought. Despite the ani- 
mosities he aroused, his sincerity, vigor, 
and originality sent him to the head of the 
party at its famous convention at Reggio 
Emilia in 1912. Almost immediately he 
assumed editorship of Avanti, the official 
socialist organ; and at twenty-nine Mus- 
solini at last had weapons with which to 
make real headway against popular igno- 
rance. From then until the war the Italian 
socialist program remained that of stirring 
the masses to social and political con- 
sciousness. 

The coming of war found Mussolini at 
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MUSSOLINI IN TWO MOODS 


At left, a recent picture of a rare sight, the dictator smiling. At 


right, an earlier view of the famous scowl. 


the height of his power as a socialist, 
a man whose term of office was clearly 
approaching. He foresaw that the war 
would make a new and different Europe, 
in which Italy could not hope to figure 
prominently if it stayed neutral. More- 
over, he saw in it a means to rouse Italians 
from their lethargy; through bloodshed the 
country could be aroused to nationhood, and 
united in spirit for the first time since its 
political union. 

Suddenly Mussolini abandoned his so- 
cialist leadership, seeming deliberately to 
wreck a brilliant political future. He had 
been unable to convince other socialists 
not to preach neutrality at any cost; and 
although war propaganda was not popular 
in a country making huge profits from her 
neutrality, he clamored for it. D’Annunzio, 
the other great apostle of Italian inter- 
vention, joined him, and they tasted vic- 
tory when in May, 1915, Italy declared war 
on the Central Powers. 


Borrowing to Found a Newspaper 


Upon breaking with the Socialist party, 
Mussolini, with about $800 borrowed from 
friends, founded a newspaper to propagate 
his views. Thus was born the Popolo 
d'Italia (People of Italy), now official 
Fascist organ, and from the beginning it 
had the battling and emotionally appealing 
quality Mussolini always gives. But with 
the coming of war he was called to the 
colors; he went into the ranks and left the 
paper in the hands of loyal friends. At 
the front he tasted all the tortures and 
horrors of high mountain warfare, amid 
eternal snows and splintering rocks. There 


he watched young Italy receive the 
baptism of blood which brought 
all citizens to a consciousness of 
national unity never achieved be- 
fore. Mussolini was made corporal, 
and one day a faulty trench mortar 
he was firing riddled him with 
wounds. 

Invalided out of the army after 
several months in hospitals, Musso- 
lini returned to the editorship of 
the Popolo d’Iialia, and while war 
lasted he was Italy’s great well of 
civilian enthusiasm and morale, 
which reached its height when the 
Caporetto disaster seemed to have 
sounded Italy’s last hour. More 
than any other agency in the 
country, Mussolini was responsible 
for the quick recoil of Italian strength that 
culminated in the victory of Vittorio Veneto 
the next year. 

Already during the war, however, his 
writings called on the Government to pre- 
pare for the changed mentality the soldiers 
would bring back from the front; and al- 
ways he warned against reéstablishing the 
pre-war legislative system. The Armistice 
he hailed as the day when at last his ideal 
would become tangible, when the returning 
legions would apply in peace the discipline, 
cohesion, and interdependence learned in 
battle. 

Unfortunately his advice was not heeded. 
Millions of men returned home to find that 
no preparation had been made for the chaos 
that inevitably followed. Poverty and 
misery soon appeared in this country whose 
productive system had been dislocated, and 
whose resources were exhausted, by the 
struggle. Discontented, the Italian masses 
were urged by Communist agitators to use 
the strength they had found in the war to 
overthrow what remnants of governmental 
authority still remained. The average 
Italian, by nature conservative, remained 
apathetic to this appeal, but a violent 
minority soon began to spread terror 
throughout the country. A communist 
preponderance in Parliament, achieved 
largely through the legislative faults Mus- 
solini had always opposed, helped these 
violent elements and blocked redress for 
the disciplined and victimized majority. 

Mussolini rebelled. Not satisfied with 
merely preaching national discipline, he 
gathered around him, on March 23, 1910, 
forty-four followers pledged to fight Bol- 
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shevist violence with vio- 
lence. In his paper he 
called on all war veterans, 
all youth, all patriots, to 
rally round him in check- 
ing the spread of the Rus- 
sian creed ; to fight thedaily 
socialist violences and 
atrocities, and to agitate 
for replacing the existing 
—or rather non-existing— 
government with one ca- 
pable of restoring a régime 
of law. Thus Fascismo 
arose. 

The movement, person- 














ally led by Mussolini in 
many a pitched battle, 
grew stronger. Exasper- 
ated by Fascist opposi- 
tion, the socialist elements 
persisted in violence. In 1920 there were 
continual strikes, and factories in many 
parts of Italy were occupied by Reds. 
Fascismo answered in kind, rescuing many 
of the occupied factories, and replacing 
strikers. Its dead and wounded soon formed 
an imposing roll of honor. Above the tur- 
moil the persistent voice of Mussolini thun- 
dered that Italy must have a strong 
government, dominated by no minority like 
that of the Communists, and based on the 
rights of the people. 


The March on Rome 


The year 1922 saw repeated strikes. In 
the autumn Mussolini gave the signal for 
a general Fascista movement to control the 
government. The immediate enthusiasm 
throughout Italy left no doubt as to the 
will of the majority; but the government 
in Rome, incensed at this unconstitutional 
attempt to upset it, responsible to subver- 
sive elements in Parliament, and_ still 
fearful of the Bolshevist specter, seemed 
inclined to oppose the Fascisti with force. 
Mussolini ordered his forces to proceed 
upon Rome, according to a campaign 
planned by his staff, which included several 
war generals. Civil bloodshed seemed pos- 
sible, for though it was felt that if ordered 
to fight the Fascisti the army would go 
over to them, no one could be certain. 
The personal action of the King, however, 
avoided civil war. Sensing the popular 
desire for Fascist rule, he refused to sign 
the decree declaring a state of siege through- 
out Italy. Instead he demanded the resig- 


SIGNORA MUSSOLINI AND TWO OF HER SONS 
There are four children in the Premier’s family. Beside the two sons in this 
picture, there is a daughter, Edda, and the baby Romano, born last September. 
Wife and children never appear in the official life of Il Duce. 


nation of the cabinet, and called on Musso- 
lini to assume power. 

Once in control, Mussolini had the ad- 
vantage of the authority of office and gov- 
ernment machinery in putting into force 
his ideals. Since 1922, therefore, Mussolini 
the educator of the masses has become 
second to Mussolini the social reformer and 
national rebuilder. Despite the ignorance 
of the public, he said, the new democratic 
state could begin. If properly led, the peo- 
ple would keep step with the evolution of 
a new democracy. 

Practical problems affecting the prosper- 
ity of the nation, and indeed the existence 
of its inhabitants, pressed on Mussolini 
when he took office. He grappled with them 
directly, but did not forget his more aca- 
demic social program. His activities, there- 
fore, are an interesting mixture of immediate 
needs and reorganization of the state into 
the codperation of all interests in the Gov- 
ernment he had sought so long. 

Mussolini first reorganized his cabinet, 
keeping for himself the portfolios of the 
Interior and Foreign Affairs (and some- 
times holding as many as seven). Then the 
fireworks began. 

When he took power, the country was so 
obviously headed for chaos that the chief 
preoccupation of Italians was to save what 
they could from the wreck. They did not 
produce, or invest in production, but sent 
their capital abroad where it might be safe. 
Their interest in work lagged. Railroads 
seemed always to be late, and mails were 
hopelessly slow. The spirit had gone out 
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of Italy. Stocks were low, government ex- 
penses stupendously overtopped revenue, 
and credit abroad was sickly; there was 
no incentive for the nation to work, and 
Italy could hardly have been worse off 
economically. 

But now the mere fact that there was in 
power a strong government, resolved on 
restoring the nation, saved Italy. The fear 
of social revolution, the dread of chaos, 
disappeared. Confidence returned, capital 
began to creep back, and work began. From 
one end to the other Italy began to echo 
the sounds of labor. Largely by rigorous 
economies the budget was balanced. State 
monopolies like the railroads, which never 
before had paid their way, began to earn, 
finally turning into great sources of revenue. 
Imports and exports increased, and thanks 
to vigorous Government encouragement, 
Italy rose to third place in the world’s 
merchant shipping. The new and fast 
liners which have recently been so popular 
with American tourists have been dupli- 
cated on routes to South America, the Far 
East, and Australia. 


Mussolini’s Hardest Struggle 


Then, three years ago, Mussolini began 
a strenuous campaign to abolish forever the 
possibility that imports might exceed ex- 
ports, by making it unnecessary to import 
cereals. During the war, when life de- 
pended on it, this had been tried, and failed. 
But now under Mussolini’s vigorous cam- 


paign the farmers have been stirred out of 
their sluggishness, and, despite poor weather, 
even the first year’s increase was beyond all 
dreams. 

Hardest among Mussolini’s struggles 
with immediate problems was his rescue 
of the lira. As the national debt had risen 
by 1922 to almost a hundred billion lire, 
so the value of the coin itself sank hope- 
lessly. But in 1926 Mussolini promised, 
in a speech at Pesaro, that: 

“T will fight for the lira with my last 
breath and to my last drop of blood. Upon 
this wonderful people of Italy that for the 
last four years has been toiling in self-denial 
and is ready for further sacrifices, I will not 
inflict the moral humiliation and the eco- 
— calamity of the bankruptcy of the 

ra.” 

He kept his promise. Forthwith he began 
a decisive program of deflation and reduc- 
tion of paper circulation. Already he had 
arranged debt settlements with the United 
States and Great Britain. He introduced 
banking reforms that were sadly needed, 
and floated successfully an enormous loan 
to convert and eliminate the vast short- 
term debt which has paralyzed state 
finance since the war. In a year the lira 
rose from its lowest depth of 3.18 cents to 
about 5.45 cents. More than that, confi- 
dence in Italy’s economic future has been 
restored. 

So much for Mussolini’s aggressive treat- 
ment of immediate necessities. As for 

his program of social reform, 











he has so far introduced two 
fundamental changes into Ital- 
ian national life: the charter 
of labor and the syndicalist 
system of government. Both 
are aimed at enmeshing people 
and government into the in- 
dissoluble whole which Musso- 
lini intends the future Italy 
shall be. 

The charter of labor provides 
that capital and labor can no 
longer dispute between them- 
selves to the detriment of public 
welfare. They cannot ignore 
the Government, for all dis- 
agreements must be submitted 
to special tribunals represent- 
ing it. Hence prolonged strikes 








THE PREMIER ADDRESSING 100,000 FASCISTS IN THE 


COLOSSEUM AT ROME 


and the paralysis of production 
* cannot come. It is sometimes 
said that this system will 
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oppress labor; but Mussolini’s 
aim is a codrdination of all in- 
terests for the prosperity of the 
whole country. 

The other fundamental up- 
heaval in the social system, the 
introduction of the syndicalist 
state, means the jettisoning of 
nearly all representative par- 
liamentary government. Dep- 
uties are chosen not by popular 
election, but from’ the unions 
of employers and employees, 
artisans and professional men, 
towhichlall citizens must belong 
if they want avote. Employers 
and workers in all trades and 
professions are to be repre- 
sented in the new Parliament, 
so that the citizen can feel that 
his own interests are repre- 
sented by one who knows his 
needs far more intimately than 














the smart lawyer, influential 
landlord, or rich man for whom 
political power was hitherto re- 
served. To this must be added 
the sweeping away of bureau- 
cratic evils; for ‘‘influence”’ in 
government and administration had been 
notorious before Fascismo. 

There remain Mussolini’s sensational 
outbursts in the field of foreign affairs. 
These also must be interpreted in the light 
of his intense desire to interest the public 
in the nation’s affairs. He conducts Italy’s 
contacts with other countries from a public 
tribune, spectacularly, in the hope of arous- 
ing an understanding of international politics 
among Italians. Undoubtedly he is causing 
a lot of sleeplessness in many European 
chancelleries; but never before have Italians 
realized as they do now the intimate con- 
nection between foreign and home problems. 

Now, what kind of man is he, this black- 
smith’s son who has made over a nation? 

Mussolini has a solitary nature. He has 
many colleagues in faith, men whose in- 
tellectual stimulation delights him; but 
he has no friends. No man, except his 
brother, calls him by his first name, Benito. 
No man, since his maturity, has dared slap 
him on the back. Despite this he fascinates 
men, and binds them to him with rare 
devotion. The wide authority he delegates 
to those he trusts, the feeling he gives them 
that they are vital cogs in the Fascist ma- 
chine, contributes enormously to the spirit 


DECORATING A YOUNG MILITIA OFFICER 
Organization of the Fascist Militia was one of the first tasks of Mussolini. 
Separate from—and not popular with—the regular army, the militia 
formed the bulk of Mussolini’s strength in the first years of Fascist 


rule, and is still his chief military support. 


of his rule. Men fight for his rare smiies 
and words of approval. 

His profound culture is often overlooked, 
yet he has studied continuously since he 
was sixteen. These years of assiduous and 
encyclopedic mental effort give a philosoph- 
ical and historical bedrock to his scheme of 
government. When working as a young 
man in Lausanne he attended the Uni- 
versity of Geneva — miles away, sometimes 
making his way there on foot. Now he 
works twelve hours a day—provided there 
is no special task to lengthen his hours still 
further. He insists on reading all important 
reports, recommendations, and the like 
drawn up by the various government organi- 
zations, and he writes his own speeches. 
He spends hours reading text-books on 
agriculture, or treatises on naval strategy, as- 
serting that the more he knows the greater 
will be his authority. He digs deep into 
history, for he believes that the lessons of 
the past are a sound guide to the future. 

Through years spent in such driving 
energy Mussolini has lost the habit of re- 
laxing. His only distraction is to attack 
a different problem, and he finds the great- 
est pleasure in undertaking some severe 
intellectual task. Physical exercises he gets 
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regularly. He tolerates it as medicine, for 
only with a sound body will the brain work 
swiftly. He detests the slow-minded and 
unintelligent, and declares “I have only 
one speed, the highest.” 

Ruthless of insubordination, aggressively 
vocal in public, his theatricality is not as- 
sumed—at least not consciously. It is 
second natureinaman 


but is untrammelled by their prejudices and 
fears. 

It was Benito Mussolini who reintroduced 
into Europe the idea of a strong govern- 
ment, whose duty it is to subordinate all 
classes into a strong national discipline. 
He restored to Europe governments with 
enough confidence in themselves to embark 

- on long-term _ pro- 





who has always led 
crowds and dominat- 
ed mobs. Masses of 
men cannot be led in 
gloves and _ slippers, 
with soft words. They 
demand slogans and 
banners. Thus his 
daily epigrams result 
naturally from his 
drive to change all 
thought into battle 
cries. 

It is probable that 
his long journalistic 
training gave him the 
trait which amazes all 
who meet him for the 
first time, and con- 
tinually dumfounds 
those who work with 
him: his ability to 
reach with inconceiv- 
able swiftness and un- 
erring precision the 
heart of a situation, 
to despoil it of re- 
dundant side issues, 
and to treat its funda- 








grams, to end the sys- 
tem of ministries en- 
slaved to reactionary 
capitalism or to a 
communistic _ prole- 
tariat. He destroyed 
the conception of 
government as an 
ephemeral result of 
parliamentary 
manipulations, and 
reaffirmed its dignity 
as a body entrusted 
with the national 
welfare. 

A born leader of 
men, with an inspir- 
ing emotional appeal, 
self-confident, exuber- 
ant, he will lead the 
Italian nation as long 
as he retains his gift of 
infecting the masses 
with his own energy, 
of appealing surely to 
their ready enthusi- 


as he continues to 
represent to young 








mentals while others 


IL DUCE AS AN ADMIRAL 


Italy the incarnation 


still flounder in de- Mussolini not only wears military and naval uniforms, of the vitality of the 
tails. His newspaper but is the active head of the army, navy, and air force. Latin race. 


experience, too, gave 
him his preference for 
the offensive rather than defensive, his 
desire to be the first to strike. 

Naturally a fighter, when he strikes he 
does so savagely and devastatingly. His 
lifelong contact with men has given him 
profound knowledge of human nature, 
which he uses to play on the emotions 
and intellects of crowds and individuals, 
to gather them into his purpose. He 
has come to know thoroughly the igno- 
rance and political incapacity of the 
masses. This has made him an anti- 
parliamentarian, preferring to rule by an 
aristocracy of intellect that can under- 
stand and vocalize the needs of the many, 


In addition to being Premier and Foreign Minister, he 
has held as many as seven portfolios. 


His enemies say 
that his ambition is 
overgreat, and that it will be his downfall. 
But great ambition is common to great men. 
And whether or not there will be a downfall 
remains to be seen. In the early years of 
the Fascist régime it was prophesied as 
imminent. It is significant that now his 
continuance in power for many years is 
taken for granted. Certain it is that so 
far as Mussolini has put his ideal govern- 
ment into effect, it has succeeded. For, as 
he himself said in that speech to the Cham- 
ber with which this article began, “Either 
you admit the people into the fortress of the 
State and they will defend it, or you exclude 
them and they will take it by storm.” 


asm,—in short, aslong © 
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< fammany Hall and the South 





BY ROBERT W. WINSTON 


Formerly Judge of the Superior Court of North Carolina 








NDER the leadership of Governor 

Smith of New York the Democratic 
party is becoming vital, and is pulling itself 
together again. Four times this man of 
the people has been elected Governor of 
the most populous and richest American 
commonwealth. Such has been his integrity 
and his public service that New York, his 
home State, together with other States in 
the North and West, has endorsed him for 
President and selected Smith delegates to 
the Houston convention this month. 

Even some of his opponents acknowledge 
the man’s worth. “In other lands Alfred 
E. Smith would have been elevated to the 
peerage,” declares Mr. Charles Evans 
Hughes, ‘‘and though in America we have 
no titles of nobility, we have something 
better, an aristocracy of public service ... 
and the title Governor Smith holds is the 
proudest title that an American can hold, 
because it is the title of the esteem and 
affection of his fellow citizens.” 

In the midst of such encounters comes a 
discordant note, and strangely enough, it 
comes from the South. “Smith is a Tam- 
manyite,” it is charged, and that damns him 
forever in Dixie. “‘Tammany Hall! Why, 
Tammany Hall is the hereditary enemy of 
the South,” one hears from some quarters. 
‘Let Tammany show her head at Houston,” 
a delegate to the Jacksonville Dry conven- 
tion threatened, ‘‘and we’ll smash it.” 

Indeed, the idea at Jacksonville seemed 
to be that the Tammany Tiger was going to 
destroy the liberty of America, and of 
Dixie in particular, swallowing the innocent 
South, bib and tucker, as the ugly wolf 
swallowed little Red Riding Hood. 

This attitude of Southern leaders to- 
wards Governor Smith will bear investi- 
gating. Is the terrible Tiger ready to pounce 
on the South and to grind her bones to 
make his pies? What does history say to 
this statement? Is Tammany Hall the 
foe of the Democratic party and the South? 


Now, one thing seems reasonably certain: 
In the year 1868 the South did not con- 
sider Tammany her enemy. At that time 
the conquered and bankrupt South was 
oppressed, prostrate, and utterly without 
hope; for more than three years she had 
had no representation in Senate or House; 
she was under a military satrapy. State 
lines were abolished, Whites disfranchised, 
Negroes enfranchised and in control, want 
and desolation stalked the land. The his- 
torian Pike in 1870 painted a picture of this 
desolation: ‘‘Near Charleston,” says he, 
“‘were the estates of a large proprietor and 
a well known family, rich and distinguished 
for generations. The slaves are gone, the 
family is gone. A single scion of the house 
remains and he peddles tea by the pound 
and molasses by the quart on a corner of 
the old homestead to the former slaves of 
the family, and thereby earns a livelihood.” 

An Incident of Sixty Years Ago 

Presently an attempt to rehabilitate the 
desolate Jand was begun. The South re- 
solved to make a supreme effort to preserve 
herself, looking to the Democratic party 
as her hope. At that time there was 
only one national issue—what should be 
done with the conquered South? Should 
radicals and misguided but honest phil- 
anthropists, together with ignorant Negroes 
and corruptionists continue to rule the 
land which gave birth to George Washing- 
ton, and in which John Marshall wrote his 
imperishable opinions? 

In her desolation, whither could the South 
turn? To Boston, the most cultured center 
in America and usually one of the most 
humane? Alas, no! Charles Sumner was 
there supreme—in the good State of Massa- 
chusetts not a thumb was reversed. To 
Pennsylvania, that home of pure democracy 
in the olden days? Thad Stevens was hold- 
ing that great State to a course of radicalism 


and hate. 
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To Chicago? ‘Yet again, No! That 
wonderful young city was consumed with 
post-war hysteria, and its great newspaper, 
the Tribune, was threatening to “make 
a frog pond of the South” unless whites and 
blacks were blended together as one race 
under Civil Rights legislation. Where, 
then, could the South turn for succor? In 
her hour of peril whither did she look? 

The answer is ready to hand: The South 
turned to Tammany Hall. 


A National Convention in Tammany Hall 


Soon the national Democratic convention, 
the first after the war, was to meet. Where 
in all the North should this convention 
be held? Where could Gen. Wade Hamp- 
ton, Gen. N. B. Forrest, Alex Stephens, 
Zeb Vance, ex-rebels, go and be welcomed? 
In the entire United States there was only 
one place, and that place was New York 
City; and in that city, only one spot, the 
new and gorgeous Hall of Tammany, just 
finished for the occasion, located on the 
north side of Fourteenth Street between 
Irving Place and Third Avenue. To Tam- 
many Hall, therefore, on July 4, 1868, the 
brave sons of the South, poor and oppressed, 
came and were made right welcome. 

August Belmont, Tammanyite, chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
called the convention to order. After he 
had welcomed the ex-rebels to ‘“‘the time- 
honored Society of Tammany and to the 
temple erected to the goddess of liberty by 
her staunchest defenders and most fervent 
worshipers,” he proceeded to declare that 
“Austria did not dare to fasten upon the 
vanquished Hungary nor Russia to impose 
upon conquered Poland the ruthless tyr- 
anny now inflicted by Congress upon the 
Southern States. ... During the past 
eight years,” he exclaimed, “the sons of 
Tammany have rolled back the surging 
waves of radicalism.” 

With these words ringing in the ears of 
the delegates, Horatio Seymour, the friend 
of Tammany and of the South, and Frank 
P. Blair were nominated for President and 
Vice-President. General Blair, who was 
insisting that Southern reconstruction mea- 
sures were null and void and a crime, de- 
clared that the United States army should 
be immediately marshaled to hurl ignorant 
Negroes, scalawags, and carpet-baggers from 
Southern place and power, and that the 
land of Dixie should be handed back to the 
sons of Dixie. 


Then did Tammany Hall, the County 
Democracy and the South rejoice together 
as brothers, the work of that day binding 
them with hoops of steel. In Novem- 
ber the State of New York, by Tammany’s 
aid, cast its vote for Seymour and Blair. 


Southern Men in Tammany 


Was this zeal of Tammany for the South, 
on that July day in 1868, a new-found zeal? 
Was Tammany acting a part? History is 
to the contrary. From the day the Tam- 
many Society was organized, nearly one 
hundred and forty years ago—right or 
wrong, I will not inquire—it has been the 
consistent ally of the South. 

Now this affection of Dixie for Tammany 
and of Tammany for Dixie is of more than 
a century’s duration; and it is not to be 
wondered at. Where do Southern men, 
going to New York to reside, find their 
warmest attachments but in the Tammany 
Society? The list of such Southern states- 
men is a noted one. Roger A. Pryor of 
Virginia was a Tammany judge; Col. John 
R. Fellows, of Arkansas, was a Tammany 
district attorney. 

The mind dwells with peculiar pleasure 
upon such able lawyers and lovers of the 
South as James W. Osborn, W. W. Fuller, 
and George Gordon Battle, all of North 
Carolina; Joab H. Banton, of Tennessee; 
Edward Swann, of Florida, and, in earlier 
days, Augustus Van Wyck, of South Caro- 
lina. These sons of the South were proud 
of their Tammany affiliation, and were 
greatly honored by it; they were like- 
wise successors of a long line of noble 
patriots — Charles O’Conor, Tammany 
Sachem, and Samuel J. Tilden, a member of 
Tammany—apostles of liberty and staunch 
friends of the South. And there are 
others equally distinguished: Nathan 
Straus, of Georgia, the great philanthropist; 
Lewis Nixon, of Virginia; Judge M. Warley 
Platzek, of South Carolina; Judge William 
Harmon Black, of Georgia; Judge Joseph 
M. Proskauer, of Alabama. 

Jefferson’s Opinion 

A most picturesque organization, and 
a most powerful one, is the Tammany Hall 
of to-day. Its history is a romance, a story 
unknown to the average reader. Beneath 
the surface, however, flows a steady and 
wholesome stream of democracy, of rule by 
the many and not by the few. In fact, I ven- 
ture to say that Tammany Hall made pos- 
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sible Jeffersonian democracy in America, and 
that the political alliance of Jefferson with 
a: Tammany chief produced results that 
have changed the political complexion of 
eur country. 

On May 12, 1800, a noisy procession with 
drums and banners went crashing down the 
streets of New York. John Pintard, Tam- 
many Sachem, was in the van, wearing upon 
his head a liberty cap and around his waist 
wampum, highly colored Indian beads, and 
bearing aloft a tomahawk. It was. St. 
Tammany’s Day, and the braves were 
celebrating the event—Protestants, Cath- 
olics, Jews, Irish, mechanics, laborers, and 
the down-and-outs—a Falstaff’s army. 
Claude Bowers informs us in his “ Jefferson 
and Hamilton” what took place as the pro- 
cession passed the office of Alexander 
Hamilton. Hamilton gazed at the ignorant, 
unlettered mob, exclaiming: ‘‘ What a gro- 
tesque spectacle!” The fuss and feathers 
of the Indian warriors and the uncouth 
setting of this ragamuffin crowd struck the 
Tories as ridiculous. 

But there was one man in New York 
that day with other emotions. Thomas 
Jefferson saw in that “inarticulate, in- 
effective, commonplace mob the friends of 
democracy, a nucleus of victory over the 
Federalists—a voice, an arm, a rostrum”; 
and he proceeded to utilize the opportunity. 
Forming an alliance with Tammany, Jef- 
ferson swept the country in November, al- 
most putting an end to the Federalist party. 


The Mission of Tammany 


During the campaign, Federalist papers 
called Jefferson a monster. Fisher Ames saw 
in Jefferson’s election ‘‘the dismal glare of 
burnings; his nights were restless with the 
visions of horror.” . . . ““No wise man but 
discerns the imperfections of democracy,” 
he sighed, ‘“‘no good man but shudders at 
its miseries, no honest man but proclaims 
its frauds, and no brave man but draws his 
sword against its force.” 

Alexander Hamilton proposed to Gov- 
ernor Jay to call the legislature in special 
session, divide the vote of New York, and 
cheat Jefferson out of his office—anything 
to save the country from democracy and 
preserve class distinctions. This was not 
unnatural. Gentlemen of that day had 
a distrust for the common herd. Bedecked 
in blue, or green, or scarlet coats, they 
affected long hair, tied with a cue and 
white with powder. Closely-fitting breeches, 


ruffled shirts, buckles at knee and ankle 
announced their aloofness from shopmen 
and: mechanics. 

The mission of Tammany Hall, and the 
reason of its birth, were to abolish these 
class distinctions, to enlarge the electorate, 
to dignify the plain man. It irked Jeffer- 
son and his Tammany ally that property 
qualifications in New York deprived Revo- 
lutionary soldiers of the right to vote, 
whereas wealthy persons who were notori- 
ously friendly to England, and who had 
never shouldered a musket in freedom’s 
cause, were given place and power. Ina 
word, Tammany’s job was to put Toryism 
out of business, and Tammany succeeded. 

The oldest self-constituted political or- 
ganization in the world, and in many 
respects the most democratic, is the Tam- 
many Society. In 1789, the year the 
Constitution was adopted, Tammany came 
into being, one purpose being, as I have 
stated, to confer equal manhood rights on 
Americans. The Revolutionary War had 
ended and America was nominally free. 


New York as a Democratic State 


Would she be free in fact? Would she 
become a limited monarchy or a real democ- 
racy? Hamilton and the Federalists leaned 
to a monarchy; distrusting the common 
herd, they would let the people elect few 
officers—almost none except legislative. 
The people were not to be trusted; only 
gentlemen were fit to govern. These aristo- 
cratic ideas were illustrated not only in the 
Federalist party, but also in the famous 
order called the Cincinnati—-Tammany’s 
particular aversion. In many a fight the 
South and Tammany, with the aid of 
Pennsylvania, stood shoulder to shoulder 
with Jefferson and for his principles. 

Again, after the Civil War, who but 
Tammany first came to the aid of the 
prostrate South in her plea for constitu- 
tional rights? In 1876 Southern elections 
were conducted by United States soldiers, 
on guard with bayonets fixed. The polls 
looked like small arsenals. Then it was 
that New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
and Indiana repudiated this policy of 
coercion, giving warning to the Republican 
party that it would be defeated unless the 
South were treated fairly. Who, indeed, 
but Tammany assisted in defeating the 
Force Bills of 1875 and of 1890, bills which 
would have put the South under bayonet 
tule and created a new orgy of corruption? 
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The period of travail in the South was 
1868-1892. During these twenty-four ter- 
rible years, according to the following 
record, New York went Democratic four 
times and anti-Democratic twice—each of 
those latter years, 1880 and 1888, being on 
the tariff and not on a sectional issue: 


Democrat Republican 

1868 Seymour, 429,883 Grant, 419,883 
1872 (No Democratic candidate. 

“ Greeley ran as a Liberal) 
1876 Tilden, 521,049 Hayes, 489,207 
1880 Hancock, 534,511 Garfield, 555,544 
1884 Cleveland, 563,154 Blaine, 562,005 
1888 Cleveland, 635,965 Harrison, 650,338 
1892 Cleveland, 654,868 Harrison, 609,350 
The South’s A ppreci- 
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seems that a sense of gratitude is moving 
the hearts of Southerners, and spreading 
over the South like wildfire. Certainly 
the Southern press is voicing this sentiment. 
For example, the Raleigh Times of March 
10, 1928, says of Tammany: 

“When all the world, including the Fed- 
eral Government, turned against a prostrate 
South, it held the gate to the remnants of 
our liberties. It beat the Lodge Force Bill. 
It elected Tilden and held Democratic 
against the threatened revolution in the 
steal that followed thereafter. It did its 
greatest service when it ignored Bryan and 
preserved Democracy, hysterical, to a sane 
tradition. But, all 
in all, Tammany has 
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Four years ago 
Mayor James J. 
Walker of New York 
visited the Southern 
States and placed 
Smith’s claim to sup- 
port on political 
grounds; or, as the 
newspapers would 
put it, he was “sell- 
ing’ Tammany to 
the South. This, of 
course, was a mis- 
take, Tammany hav- 
ing been “sold” to 
the South years and 
years before. For- 
tunately Mayor 
Walker, on his more 
recent trip, recog- 
nized this and called 
to mind Tammany’s 
sympathetic atti- 
tude, reminding the 
young men and 
women of the South 
that when war hys- 
teria had tempor- 
arily deranged the 








been the core of our 
Southern Democ- 
racy. Without it we 
should have been 
nowhere. We should 
have been indeed 
conquered provinces, 
hopeless. Tammany 
has a record of over 
a hundred years of 
friendship for. the 
South. By what rea- 
son do we, its bene- 
ficiaries, now ques- 
tion its bona fides?” 

The outcome of 
the Houston con- 
vention may be pre- 
dicted. Southern 
Protestant, and pro- 
testing, delegates ar- 
riving in Texas and 
finding in Tammany 
their only chance, 
will take the say-so 
of Charles Evans 
Hughes, that Gov- 
ernor Smith is all 
right; and a_ na- 
tional quadrennial 














magnanimous North 
so that the South 
might indeed have 
been made a frog 
pond, New York 
came to the rescue. 

And to-day it 


TAMMANY HALL 


For sixty years this building—on Fourteenth Street, 
New York—has been the home of the Tammany Society, 
the focal point of its patriotic, social, benevolent, and 
political activities. Its first important use was by the 
Democratic National Convention of 1868. After the 
present campaign the Society will build a third—and 
larger—Hall near by on Union Square. 


sweepstakes will 
start, the like of 
which has not been 
witnessed since Gro- 
ver Cleveland de- 
feated James G. 
Blaine in 1884. 
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“THE history of politics in the United 
States discloses only one enduring 
sectional schism—that bounded roughly in 
the Compromise of 1820 by the line sur- 
veyed by Mason and Dixon. This schism 
has not narrowed perceptibly with the 
years. Fleeting sectional disturbances be- 
tween the East and the West, particularly 
in the last thirty-five years, have made 
their appearance at intervals; but they 
have been the result of temporary financial, 
industrial, or agricultural depression fed 
by fiat money doctrines, populism, and 
political remedies, and have never been 
permanent. Politically the dividing line 
between North and South remains, a 
barbed-wire fence over which a Republican 
southward bound climbs at his peril. 

By and of itself, the Civil War was not 
responsible for the propensity of the South 
to vote in perpetuity for the Democratic 
ticket. The war was only the climax of a 
struggle which began early in the Seven- 
teenth Century when a shipload of Cavaliers 
landed on the bank of the James River in 
Virginia and a shipload of Puritans landed 
on the stern and rockbound coast of Cape 
Cod. Those two landings, thirteen years 
apart, established two dissimilar industrial, 
social, and political philosophies. What 
would have happened had the Cavaliers 
landed on Cape Cod and the Puritans on 
the James River can only be surmised. 

These dissimilar philosophies, however, 
might not have developed so distinctively 
had not a Dutch ship, in 1619, disembarked 
several hundred frightened, half-starved, 
uncomprehending black savages and sold 
them into the possession of the Cavaliers 
who already were finding the pleasant 
Virginia climate more suited to the enjoy- 
able pursuits of gentlemen than to the 
earning of bread by physical exertion. 
The South adapted itself easily and quickly 


to the institution of slavery, which did not 
flourish in the more rigorous North. And 
the enslaved descendants of those savages, 
in the course of two hundred years, became 
the cause célébre of a war which wiped out 
the system and put the nation in harmony 
with its Constitution and its Declaration of 
Independence. Even now, free these sixty 
years, their unwelcome but indispensable 
presence in the South explains why States 
below the Mason-Dixon line remain stead- 
fastly Democratic, why a Republican is an 
object of scorn and suspicion, and why 
victory in the Democratic primaries is tanta- 
mount to victory at the general election. 


Differences between North and South 


But it is more than slavery which makes 
the South and the North different. From 
the foundation of the republic, the North 
embraced one party, the South another, 
even before any except a few crack-brained 
radicals dreamed of freeing the slaves. 
The Northern States in 1796 supported 
Adams the Federalist; the Southern States, 
Jefferson the Democrat. In the North 
was sentiment toward a strong centralized 
government, in the South toward a looser 
federation of independent States. The 
North, weighing events more coldly and 
more calmly, veered in the direction of 
friendship toward the recent foe, England; 
the South loved France and reviled the 
kingdom of the third George. 

With the death of the Federalist party 
and the birth of the Whigs, political lines 
were less sharply drawn between the two 
sections, for neither party cared to make an 
issue of the steadily growing problem of 
slavery and its extension. But the an- 
nexation of the slave-holding empire of 
Texas, the territorial acquisitions which 
followed the war with Mexico, the Com- 
promise of 1850, and the Kansas-Nebraska 
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Act of 1854 drew the lines (auter and tauter, 
killed the prematurely senile Whig party, 
and brought into young and vigorous exist- 
ence the Republicans. 

In the campaign of General Frémont in 
1856, the farmers of the Northwest were the 
background of his support, for they feared 
for their livelihood in the impending ad- 
vance of slavery and the competition of this 
cheap labor. The Republican party of 
those days was an agrarian party, and it 
has been essentially an agrarian party to 
this day. Many of the principal Northern 
cities have been Democratic, but the small 
towns and rural sections are Republican. 
Immigration, the introduction of industrial 
problems, and a certain political cunning 
in organized gang methods, have been 
agencies in the government of the cities, 
but they are absent in the rural places. 
These gang elements which have foisted 
themselves on the cities reached their 
highest expression in saloon days; they 
have shown a very gradual decline since 
the advent of Prohibition. 


Ten States of the Solid South 


The Republican party created out of 
slavery, for the first time, an officially 
recognized national political issue. It was 
a party of abolitionists, and in the election 


of 1856 Frémont gathered just 500 votes. 


in the South, all of them in Virginia and 
Kentucky. Lincoln’s success was no more 
notable four years later. And since the 
Civil War, with the exception of the few 
years of carpet-bag rule, when the Negroes 
voted and the whites stayed at home, the 
Republican party has never succeeded in 
getting a single electoral vote out of the 
ten States of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. 
In 1900, in the fever of excitement over a 
victorious war with Spain, William Mc- 
Kinley received 35 per cent. of the popular 
vote in those ten States. In 1904 Roose- 
velt received 27 per cent.; in 1920, during 
a great Republican landslide, Harding had 
33 per cent. Four years later the com- 
bined votes of Coolidge and LaFollette 
were 31 per cent. of the total. And it must 
be remembered that thousands of Southern 
Democrats do not trouble to vote. 
Doubtless the Civil War alone would not 
have guaranteed so absolute a Democratic 
solidarity in the South, had it not been for 
the carpet-bag days, when a fanatical 


Republican leadership, embittered by the 
war, treated the South revengefully. It is 
only just to say that the sudden freeing of 
nearly half the Southern population, and 
the bestowal on them by the magic wand 
of victory of their full rights of citizenship, 
laid upon the South the heaviest problem 
ever given into the moral stewardship of 
any people. The bitterness engendered 
in the carpet-bag days intensified the nat- 
ural chagrin of a defeated people. 


New York Supplies Nominees 


The presence of an ever-to-be-depended- 
upon block of Democratic votes in the South 
has given the Democratic party an odd 
national status. It goes into each quad- 
rennial election with the assurance of 114 
of the 266 electoral votes necessary to 
elect. To win, the party must pick up 
152 votes in the border States, which are 
usually Democratic, and in the North. 
This creates a situation in which the party 
overlooks as_ presidential material the 
political leaders from faithful Dixie, and 
goes into the often unfriendly North for 
its candidates. With the exception of 
Woodrow Wilson, who was Virginia-born 
although New Jersey-bred in politics, and 
the quasi-exception of John W. Davis, 
born in West Virginia but chosen for his 
New York connections, the South has not 
since the Civil War had a nominee for 
President. Seven times—not counting 1924 
—the party has gone to New York for its 
nominee, and three times of those seven 
New York has voted against its own son. 
Once the Democrats even went into rock- 
ribbed Republican Pennsylvania to select 
General Winfield Scott Hancock, and Penn- 
sylvania promptly displayed her ingratitude 
by giving his opponent a handsome ma- 
jority. Ohio’s James M. Cox in 1920 re- 
ceived 340,000 less votes than Ohio’s 
Warren G. Harding. 


The South's Present Dilemma 


This year, for the first time, the South 
is faced with a dilemma which challenges 
as never before the Democratic solidarity. 
Heretofore there has been nothing, in the 
candidacies of those Northern Democrats 
who have fallen heir to the magic strength 
of the Southern Democracy, to mock the 
ancient tradition of the Southerners. Grover 
Cleveland of New York, the first of the two 
Democrats to win the presidency since the 
Civil War, was an ideal Democrat who 
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held no principles and employed no prac- 
tices which might jar in any way on 
Jeffersonian Democracy.. There was noth- 
ing dismaying about that rugged figure. 
Woodrow Wilson, the only other Democrat 
who has succeeded in breaking the Republi- 
can continuity, was born in Virginia and 
held a sentimental relationship with the 
land of his birth. 

But this year the South finds itself in a 
predicament from which, at this distance, 
a satisfactory solution is difficult to pro- 
phesy. The Southern’ voter, dry as to 
Prohibition and Protestant as to religion, 
in all probability will have to choose be- 
tween a Wet Catholic Democrat and a Dry 
Protestant Republican. Whichever way 
he swallows, the taste will be bitter. 


The Western Farmer Enters Politics 


The thought of a West aroused against 
the East did not arise until after the Civil 
War. Before that struggle the division be- 
tween North and South was so intense that 
what little there was of a West did not 
conceive of a separate political entity. That 
conception first occurred in the early ’70’s. 

The panic of 1873 followed an era of 
wild speculation after the war. When the 
bubble burst, it caught all branches of 
industry, but particularly it caught the 
farmer. He could not borrow money. He 
could not market his crops for what they 
actually cost. His lands had achieved an 
inflated value out of a pioneer “boom,” on 
which value they had been mortgaged; and 
his creditors began to foreclose. 

Out of the panic came the National 
Grange, which rapidly achieved a member- 
ship of 850,000, and went down to defeat 
with the Greenback party in 1876 and 1880, 
ina demand for plentiful issues of currency, 
on the theory that the faster the presses 
turned out paper money, no matter whether 
it had any basic value, that much faster 
would the nation become uniformly pros- 
perous. Half a century later the theory 
was put into practice in- Europe when 
French, German, Austrian, and Russian 
presses reeled off money by the milliard 
in the fatuovs expectation that in this 
fashion debts could be paid and financial 
emergency averted. Instead, it caused 
complete collapse of the currency and all 
four nations have had to rehabilitate their 
entire financial fabric, three of them by 
the establishment of a new standard of 
monetary value. 
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The Grange was succeeded by the 
Farmers’ Alliance, in the ’80’s. By that 


time the Western farmer was in a serious 
condition. Nearly every farm was en- 
cumbered. Chattel mortgages in Kansas 
were drawing from 4o to 75 per cent. an- 
nually, and farm mortgages 9 per cent. 
In 1890 one county in that State had a 
farm indebtedness amounting to 83 per 
cent. of the total farm valuation. During 
the decade of the ’80’s, more than one- 
third of the 440,000 Kansas farm mort- 
gages were either foreclosed or the property 
deeded to the mortgagor without fore- 
closure. It is not surprising, under these 
circumstances, that the farmer, grasping at 
a straw, should seize upon whatever group 
of politicians offered the most alluring 
promises. The T’armers’ Alliance offered 
these promises, and it offered more. It 
had a ritual, passwords, grips, obligations, 
and that fraternal secrecy which so ap- 
peals to the “j’ining” proclivities of the 
average American. 


Rise and Fall of the Populists 


By 1890 the Farmers’ Alliance had 
outgrown the status of a secret society and 
was absorbed in the Populist party, which 
was the first party to revolt in the West. 
That party entered the presidential cam- 
paign of 1892 and carried the States of 
Kansas, Idaho, and Colorado, accumulating 
more than a million votes and giving the 
country, for the first time in forty years, 
three powerful political parties. 

During the Populist uprising a number 
of Western States were either partially or 
wholly in its control. In Kansas, under the 
spell of Jeremiah Simpson and Mrs. Mary 
Elizabeth Lease, with her injunction to the 
farmers to “‘raise less corn and more hell,” 
the party elected two Governors and a 
United States Senator who pulled down 
from his high place the immortal! John 
James Ingalls. It was not able, however, 
to make its issues stand over a period of 
years, and in 1908—after Tom Watson, 
its candidate for President, had received 
a meager 28,000 votes—it disappeared from 
the scene. This farm revolt of the last 
decade of the Nineteenth Century, like 
the revolt of the second decade of the 
Twentieth Century, was also influenced by 
an Iowan, General Weaver, with his remedy 
for all ills, fiat money. 

The agrarian revolt of the West in the 
’90’s, with its roots in the Farmers’ Alliance 
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and Populism as its trunk, branched out 
into an amazing profusion of ear-filling 
phraseology called Bryanism. The panic 
of ’93 coming coincidentally with the 
Cleveland administration, the . droughty 
years of the early ’90’s in the West, and the 
consequent hard times, brought into play 
the theory of Mr. Bryan that the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver would bring 
eternal prosperity, peace, and good will to 
all mankind. It was the old Greenback 
doctrine revised with silver instead of 
paper as the pzéce de résistance. In the 
West, seeking desperately for somewhere 
to light, it took. But it Jost Bryan the 
East and added 50 per cent. to the negligible 
Republican vote in the South. Four years 
later Bryan was happy to forget free silver 
and shout imperialism, giving as his reason 
for the change of base that the unusual 
exploitation of gold had added a circula- 
tion to the country which accomplished in 
part what would have been accomplished 
by free silver. 


The West’s Non-Partisan League 


No ‘further schism between West and 
East developed for nearly two decades. 
The new revolt was born in North Dakota, 
in 1915, in the fertile brain of a Socialist 
organizer. Arthur C. Townley had been 
unsuccessful in an ambitious effort to make 
a fortune farming several thousand acres 
of virgin prairie in western North Dakota. 
Like so many others who fail, he became 
a Socialist. He was a Socialist, however, 
with imperial ideas who made himself for a 
brief time the uncrowned emperor of North 
Dakota, and sought other worlds to con- 
quer. 

The Non-Partisan League of North 
Dakota was not born of hard times. The 
year which saw it come into existence, 
1915, was a year of prosperity. The 
European nations, at war, were calling on 
this country for food and manufactured 
goods as well as for munitions. North 
Dakota was one of the most prosperous 
of the States, her per capita wealth being 
third. Her tenant farmers numbered less 
than half the number, proportionately, of 
those in Kansas, and hardly one-third 
those of Iowa. But Townley neverthcless 
organized the Non-Partisan League, capi- 
talized what discontent there was, charged 
eighteen dollars a biennium for member- 
ships, and was soon dictating the affairs of 
a State. Organizers got four dollars for 


every member obtained, and they were 
high-pressure salesmen who should have 
no trouble in any branch of salesmanship. 
By 1916 there were 40,000 leaguers, and 


- by 1918 there were 200,000. Based on the 


eighteen dollar fee, and deducting the sums 
paid the organizers, this latter figure must 
have provided a war chest of nearly a 
million:and a half annually. 

By 1918 Townley was in complete con- 
trol of North Dakota. His program, in- 
cluding a State-owned bank which soon 
became insolvent, State-owned grain ware- 
houses, flour mills and packing houses, 
and exemption of farm improvements from 
taxation, was passed by a compliant 
legislature and signed by a compliant 
Governor. In one year the State tax was 
more than doubled. The price of wheat 
collapsed, banks closed their doors, and 
Eastern investors refused to take $6,000,000 
worth of bonds for State institutions and 
improvements. ‘Townley’s decline of con- 
trol was consummated in 1¢ 20. 

The leazue got a foothold in other States 
of the West, dominating a number of 
elections, but it was never in absolute con- 
trol except in North Dakota. It was handi- 
capped by the complete and autocratic 
power of Townley, who refused to account 
for finances unless it suited him. It is 
not now in itself a force in the West, al- 
though its influence is still felt in the 
Republican party, which has sent to Con- 
gress from several States men who are in 
sympathy with its principles. The La- 
Follette candidacy for President in 1924 
was backed by the remnant of the Non- 
Partisan League, as well as by other dis- 
contented elements in the West, but it 
managed to carry only one State, Wisconsin. 


Iowa Leads in Farm Demands 


The nearest approach in recent years toa 
sectional revolt occurred in Iowa, where a 
distressing condition followed the post-war 
profits. This condition, however, presents 
a problem of land speculation rather than 
of agriculture, and fortunately this is so 
apparent that the Iowa revolt has not 
seriously affected other agricultural States 
where land speculation after the war was 
not so rife. All the old phrases, many of 
them harking back to the Greenback days, 
have been employed to express the supposed 
discontent of the agricultural Midwest; 
and in the outstanding remedy, with its 
equalization fee, there persists the skeleton 
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of the paternalistic philosophy of the 
rarmers’ Alliance, the Populists, and the 
Non-Partisan League. 

In the period following the war, Iowa’s 
farm mortgage indebtedness rose enormously 
in total volume, obviously not from lack of 
prosperity, but rather from too much pros- 
perity, an inflated prosperity. However, 
the consequences had been as bitter as 
would have been the result of a series of 
agricultural calamities and poor crops. It 
isa misnomer to refer to the discontent of 
the agricultural Midwest. The discontent 
is spotted as to localities. 


Unity Lacking in the West 


The West is not, strange as it may seem 
to those who have listened to the agitators, 
a unit on farm panaceas. We find opposed 
to the McNary-Haugen bill such men as 
Borah of Idaho and Walsh of Montana, 
both peculiarly known as champions of 
their sections, and both objecting to it 
because they oppose the enactment of a 
clearly unconstitutional law merely because 
it may be popular with their constituents. 
We find former Governor McKelvie of 
Nebraska preaching the same doctrine as 
Governor Fuller of Massachusetts, and sup- 
porting the same candidate for President. 
We see Secretary Jardine, a Kansan, work- 
ing hand in glove with Secretary Hoover, a 
Californian, and with Calvin Coolidge, of 
Massachusetts. Opponents of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen farm-relief plan have turned 
to that of Jardine. Both originated in the 
minds of Westerners. 

There are Western farmers who are 
supporting Frank O. Lowden for President 
because he represents agricultural revolt 
against the money interests of the East, 
and there are Eastern money interests who 
favor Vice-President Charles G. Dawes, 
upon whom the Lowden mantle will fall 
if the Kansas City convention shows too 
great a coldness toward the former Illinois 
Governor. So it is not hard to recognize 
one salient point, and that point is that 
the West is not a unit for or against any 
candidate or issue, any more than the 
East is a unit for or against any candidate 
or issue. 

What, therefore, will be the issues of this 
campaign? Farm aid is non-partisan and 
not strictly sectional. Prohibition is non- 
partisan, for if we have our Wet Al Smith 
and our Dry William G. McAdoo in the 


Democratic party, we likewise have our 
Wet Nicholas Murray Butler and our Dry 
Senator Borah in the Republican ranks. 
The religious phase is an undercurrent 
rather than an open issue, and that too is 
non-partisan. Teapot Dome was used as a 
campaign issue four years ago without 
effect, and the Democrats this year are 
likely to be too busy defending their own 
connection with Salt Creek to waste any 
ammunition on their next-door neighbor 
on the Teapot. The tariff has been nomi- 
nally taken out of politics, and there is no 
Democrat who does not have certain constit- 
uents whom he would protect by a high 
tariff, however much he may want to 
reduce the tariff in other parts of the 
country. 


Issues tn the Present Campaign 


These under-currents will have their part 
in the 1928 election, but the public issue 
in this campaign, in the final analysis, lies 
somewhat between the record of govern- 
ment under Calvin Coolidge and that of 
Tammany Hall. At this writing it looks as 
though the battle would be between 
Governor Al Smith of New York and Secre- 
tary Herbert Hoover of California. On the 
one side is a Governor whose unique and 
successful personality has achieved nation- 
wide distinction, but who is the creation of 
our most famous political organization. 
On the other is a man without an organiza- 
tion, who has achieved a _ world-wide 
reputation for his statesmanship, his ef- 
ficiency in organizing whatever he sets out 
to organize, whether it be Belgian relief, 
flood relief, or the Commerce Department, 
and for his grasp of the larger activities of 
government in all its phases. 

The issue, on the part of Republicans, 
will be the administration of Mr. Coolidge, 
whose economies, whose common sense, 
whose honesty of purpose, have redeemed 
the Republican party after the débAcle of 
his predecessor. Shall this sort of ad- 
ministration, the Republicans ask, under a 
man closely associated with Mr. Coolidge, 
be continued, or cast into the discard for 
the sake of Tammany? On the part of 
the Democrats, unable to find many 
frailties in the present Republican admin- 
istration, the attack will be aimed at weak- 
nesses and mistakes of past,of which weak- 
nesses and mistakes, it must be admitted, 
there have been many. 
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HE Missouri River, coming out of the 

Northwest, finally turns east and 
flows 300 miles to the Mississippi above 
St. Louis. The great bend of the Missouri 
determined the location of Kansas City. 
In the old days settlers coming up-stream 
left the river at the bend and took the 
Oregon and Santa Fé trails to the West. 
The head of navigation became their out- 
fitting post. 

For two generations the country beyond 
Kansas City remained the frontier and de- 
veloped the characteristic frontier traits 
—initiative, independence, neighborliness, 
kindness, and a stressing of material 
things, bred of necessity. The frontier 
tradition profoundly and lastingly in- 
fluenced the trading center that looked out 
on the hard conquest by Russian wheat 
and improved farming methods of what the 
old geographies used to call the Great 
American Desert. 

To all this territory Kansas City was and 
remains the gateway. For after the steam- 
boats had vanished and the railroads had 
begun to push across the continent, it was 
discovered that the water grades from all 
directions converged at the Missouri bend. 
There is a saying that you can take a 
freight car three hundred miles from 
Kansas City in any direction, give it a 
shove, and it will coast down to the city. 
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So to-day twelve trunk-line systems con- 
verge at the Kansas City terminals, and 
the tribe trails meet in the Union Station. 

In this monumental modern building the 
traveler from the East, if he has good luck, 
may happen upon a group of dark-skinned 
Mexicans who have traveled up the railway 
that follows the old Santa Fé trail; occasion- 
ally he may see a cowboy in high-heeled 
boots who has come with a bunch of steers 
for the stockyards; on rare occasions he may 
even discover an Indian with braided hair 
and blanket, returning to Oklahoma. He 
will find himself, too, in an atmosphere of 
hospitality that is distinctively western. 
The waitresses at the Fred Harvey lunch 
counter are gracious, the red-caps are 
friendly, and every now and then the 
newspapers have an account of some 
stranded traveler for whom the station 
employees have taken up a collection. 
The community is like that. The town 
still has the neighborliness of the frontier. 

The city is organizing to display that 
neighborliness to the visitors to the Na- 
tional Republican Convention—and trust- 
ing that the weather will codperate. June 
is usually a pleasant month in Kansas 
City, with a mean temperature of 74, only 
three degrees warmer than Cincinnati or 
Pittsburgh or Philadelphia. But once in a 
while, it must be admitted, the weather 
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goes low-life in June and the mercury 
reaches the nineties. 

There will be ample hotel accommoda- 
tions. Through a misunderstanding the 
national committee grew panicky at one 
time and commandeered all the downtown 
hotel rooms. Later, having provided for 
all its needs, it turned back 6,000 rooms 
which were not required. 

The entertainment committee is plan- 
ning to emphasize outdoor attractions for 
the guests—sight-seeing tours, baseball, 
tennis, golf on the twenty courses about 
the city, and an elaborate polo tournament, 
with some of the noted polo teams of the 
country. Memories of the past are to be 
revived in an old-fashioned flambeau 
parade. The people generally, it may be 
said, hope to convince visitors that the 
frontier hospitality survives. 


A Frontier Trading Post 


The Kansas River, or the Kaw, as it 
more commonly is called, empties into the 
Missouri at the great bend. Here, a little 
more than a hundred years ago, the Ameri- 
can Fur Company established a depot where 
furs were collected and from which outposts 
were provisioned. A decade later the 
advance guard of settlers began to stream 
up the Missouri and found on the river 
bank south of the Kaw’s mouth a con- 
venient landing-place for the overland 


routes to the West. Outfitting stores grew 
up there, and gradually the settlement 
pushed back through a gap in the bluffs 
to the high plateau beyond. When it 
became large enough to have a name it was 
called the town of Kansas, from the Indian 
tribe that lived along the river of the same 
name. Three-quarters of a century ago, 
in 1850, the town dwellers had increased to 
perhaps two thousand and, feeling they 
were now sufficiently metropolitan, they 
incorporated as the town of Kansas, al- 
though they were in Missouri. 


Strife and Railroads 


The next decade was a stormy time, for 
the Civil War was fought out in miniature 
in advance along the Kansas border. The 
town of Kansas was torn to pieces in the 
conflict and towns up the river outstripped 
it. But then came peace and the era of 
frenzied railroad building. There was an 
intertown battle for the first railroad bridge 
across the Missouri. By its energy and 
resourcefulness the town at the bend won 
out, and the water grades did the rest. By 
1870 Kansas City (for that was the name 
officially adopted a few years later) had a 
population of 32,000 and was on its way 
to becoming the trade capital of the South- 
west. 

The frontier, in its retreat westward 
from the Atlantic coast, has gone through 
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CONVENTION HALL IN KANSAS CITY 
Here the Republican party will choose its candidate for the Presidency this month. 
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regular stages of development. First it is 
purely agricultural, with its towns as trad- 
ing centers. In them the farm products are 
marketed and from them the wants of the 
farm population are supplied. The towns 
that are favorably located geographically 
naturally grow into important wholesale 
markets. Then as the country develops, 
manufacturing is introduced. The farm 
products are processed for distribution 
through the industrial regions further east, 
and small industries grow up to supply the 
needs of the immediate territory. Gradu- 
ally these small industries become full- 
fledged factories. 

On its strategic site as the center of a 
vast farming country and as the focal 
point of transportation, Kansas City has 
gone through the normal frontier evolution. 
It was the natural center for marketing 
cattle, hogs, horses, mules, grain and hay. 
Extensive stockyards were established, next 
in size to those in Chicago, and the packers 
duplicated their Chicago plants in Kansas 
City. Later came elaborate flour mills 
that made the city third in the country’s 
milling industry. 

Naturally it became the headquarters 
for the distribution of agricultural im- 
plements, through whose amazing efficiency 
the West is now increasing its food produc- 
tion almost disastrously, while using fewer 
workers than ever. So the town from the 
first was predominantly agricultural and 
trading in its interests and outlook. A 
Western writer of verse, C. L. Edson, 
epitomized the community’s history when 
he wrote: 


Here stands a city built o’ bread and beef. 


Bread and beef, wheat and pork, butter, 
eggs, and poultry, and the implements 
required for their production, were at the 
foundation of the city’s growth. 

To drop for a moment into statistics, 


the Tenth Federal Reserve District, com-: 


prising Western Missouri and the States 
immediately to the northwest, west and 
southwest, produced from the soil in a single 
year, 1927, agricultural and _ mineral 
products valued at the stupendous sum of 
$3,500,000,000. Kansas City, where the 
Federal Reserve Bank is located, is the 
commercial capital of this territory. 

Forty per cent. of the oil output of the 
United States comes from Kansas, Arkan- 
sas, and Oklahoma; Kansas City receives at 
its stockyards in a year 6,000,000 cattle, 


hogs, and sheep. The products of its pack- 
ing plants total more than $250,000,000 
annually. Its receipts of wheat, corn and 
other grains are around 125,000,000 bushels 
a year, it mills 7,250,000 barrels of flour 
every twelve months, and its bank clear- 
ings last year were $7,300,000,000. 

Although the packing industry was 
established in the. ’seventies, Kansas City 
only now is passing into the industrial stage 
of development. In its trade territory 43 
per cent. of the population is engaged in 
agriculture and only 18 per cent. in manv- 
facturing, while in New England the figures 
are reversed, with 8 per cent. of the popula- 
tion in agriculture and 51 per cent. in 
manufacturing. The community at the 
mouth of the Kaw, including that part of 
the city which grew up on the Kansas side 
of the State line, and that part now develop- 
ing as the industrial district of North Kansas 
City, across the Missouri, with something 
more than 500,000 population, ranks thir- 
teenth in population among American 
cities, but only twenty-first in number of 
wage-earners in manufacturing establish- 
ments. 

Its wholesale trade, above $1,000,000,000 
a year, is still nearly double the value of 
its manufactured products. 

A by-product of the transition from a 
trading to a manufacturing status has been 
the development of an intense interest in 
inland waterways. Kansas City is the 
farthest inland of any large American city. 
It is farther from water transportation than 
any city of equal size on the continent. 
The result has been that the increase in 
freight rates following the war, coupled 
with the effect of the Panama Canal in 
tying the two coasts together, has erected 
a barrier that limits the territory that 
can be reached by rail with products made 
in Kansas City. 

Taming a Wild River 

Recognizing the situation and diagnosing 
its trouble, the city recalled the tawny river 
that swept by its door, and the fifteen 
hundred landings made by steamboats 
there in a year before the Civil War. If the 
Missouri, called by engineers a “wild” 
river because of its shifting channel and 
bars, could be made navigable, if a great 
inland waterways system could be developed, 
Kansas City and its tributary territory 
would then be on an extension of tide water. 
The verdict of the engineers was favorable. 
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THE OPEN SPACES OF KANSAS CITY 


Brookbank Lane, a winding drive in the Mission Hills district. 
Residents of Kansas City take pride in the fact that their 
community, beside being a busy center of commerce and indus- 


























try, is provided with wide-spreading parks and carefully land- 
scaped residential districts, where green foliage, flowers, and 
ample lawns please the eye. 
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FROM WESTPORT 
LANDING TO KANSAS 
CITY 


The history of a hundred 
years is revealed in these 
illustrations. Above is a 
steel engraving of 1830, 
when the town was known 
as Westport Landing. At 
the right is the city of to- 
day, showing, in the upper 
corner, that the once prom- 
inent place of the steamer 
landing is now taken by 
the airport. The flying 
field is seen to lie just 
across the river from the 
business section of the city. 





“PETTICOAT LANE” 


A scene in the heart of the shopping dis- 
trict. Although but two generations re- 
moved from the trading-post stage, Kansas 
City is very much a modern city. Here 
manufacturers have long found a market 
for agricultural machinery, clothing and a 
thousand other wares, while farmers have 
sent to it the cattle, hogs, horses, mules, 
grain and hay they raised. In recent years 
there has been a marked development of 
industry as well as trade. 
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100,000. Both of them, 
incidentally, are on the 
same side of the Missouri 
River. The packing houses 
and numerous other indus- 
tries are on the Kansas 
side of the line, and the 
population there is largely 
industrial. 

Two years ago Kansas 
City, Missouri, after rather 
disheartening experience 
with the two-chamber 











THE HOME OF THE KANSAS CITY 


The technique of controlling “wild” rivers 
has been mastered. 

So the city raised $1,000,000 by popular 
subscription toward a barge line and 
became a leader in the movement that has 
resulted in a definite government program 
for constructing the inland waterways. In 
two more years the city expects to see barge 
lines in operation on the Missouri as well 
as on the Mississippi, with great benefits 
not merely to itself, but to all the tributary 
farming country through which lower 
transportation rates will be reflected. 

As has been indicated, the population at 
the Kaw’s mouth is made up of several 
municipalities. The Missouri Kansas City, 
with a population of 400,000, is the domi- 
nant partner. Kansas City in Kansas, 
a separate municipality, lying west and 
north of Kansas City in Missouri, has about 


form of municipal govern- 


STAR ment, adopted the simpli- 


fied city-manager form, 
with a single council of nine members, 
which elects the city manager. A competent 
real-estate dealer, H. F. McElroy, who 
happened to be a stiffly partisan Democrat, 
was elected. There has been disappointment 
with the partisan character of the adminis- 
tration. But undoubtedly it has been 
efficient. The Public Service Institute, a 
non-political bureau, reports that it prob- 
ably is the most efficient administration in 
the city’s history. 

Under its city manager, the municipality 
has straightened out a rather bad financial 
tangle, gone on a budget and lived within 
its income. City political organizations 
are such important parts of the national 
political machinery, the political advan- 
tages from their control are so great, that 
even when a non-partisan administration 
has been set up through a wave of reform 

















WHERE MISSOURI RIVER WATER IS PURIFIED FOR DRINKING PURPOSES 
Modern sanitary engineering makes it possible to convert the waters of the ‘‘Big Muddy” into a supply passing all 
requirements of the analytical chemist. By means of Dorr clarifiers, final settling basins, and sand filters, Kansas 
City’s water supply of 100,000,000 gallons per day is freed from 4,000 tons of impurities. 
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THE STOCKYARDS WHICH MAKE KANSAS CITY ONE OF THE COUNTRY’S CHIEF PACKING CENTERS 


the tendency is to gravitate back to party 
control. Kansas City’s experience is na- 
tionally interesting, therefore, as showing 
what can be accomplished with simplified 
government, even on a partisan basis. 

The city spends nearly $900,000 a year 
on public-health service, including mainte- 
nance of two general city hospitals, tuber- 
culosis hospital, and contagious disease 
hospital, dairy inspection, visiting nurses, 
child hygiene, and the like. The extensive 
park and boulevard system requires about 
$750,000 a year for maintenance. The 
system was laid out by George Kessler, 
the landscape genius of the St. Louis 
Exposition. Cliff Drive, along the Mis- 
souri bluffs, is one of the beautiful drives 
of the country. The entrance to the Union 
Station through Penn Valley park is ex- 
ceedingly picturesque. Swope Park, of 
more than 1,300 acres, includes a zoo and 
a bathing beach. A drive over the system 
would repay any Convention visitor who 
does not already know the city. 

The city maintains one hundred public 
tennis courts, twenty baseball fields, and 
three golf courses, in addition to public 
baths and playgrounds. It spends $20,000 
a year on playgrounds and $15,000 on 
band concerts. The social-service depart- 
ment, including the municipal farm and 
free legal-aid bureau, has a budget of 
$200,000, of which $57,000 goes to the 
recreation bureau. An abundant supply 
of good water is obtained from the Missouri 
River, from a plant just completed at a cost 


of $11,000,000. There is a modern sewerage 
system, and the town is notably healthful. 


Independent Schools 


The schools are under an independently 
elected bi-partisan Board: of Education. 
There is an enrollment of 70,000 in ninety- 
four grade schools, four junior high schools, 
eight senior high schools, a_ teachers’ 
college, and a junior college. The teaching 
staff numbers 2,250 and the expense of the 
establishment is in excess of $9,000,000 a 
year. A university sponsored under Meth- 
odist auspices is planned, and ground has 
been acquired. 

In Kansas City, Kansas, there are a junior 
college, four high schools, five junior high 
schools and forty-nine elementary schools, 
besides a night trade school, with total 
enrollment of twenty-four thousand. 

The city’s development out of pioneer 
rawness is interesting. Kansas City always 
had the frontier’s restless energy. In its 
earliest days it went after the first railroad 
bridge across the Missouri in competition 
with a larger and more powerful neighbor 
city, and won. At the close of the last 
century it had built one of the first con- 
vention halls of the country, and had 
obtained the Democratic national conven- 
tion of 1900 by way of celebration. But 
the building burned on April 4 of that year, 
three months before the date of the conven- 
tion. The outlook seemed hopeless. Before 
the fire was out, however, subscriptions 
were being taken for rebuilding; and in 
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ninety days a new hall was ready. With- 
out the vast energy which accomplished 
that it would have been impossible, in the 
seventy-five years since the city was incor- 
porated, to build the great center of activ- 
ity that now stands at the mouth of the Kaw. 


Improving on the Frontier 


But the pioneers were crude and raw. 
They had no conception of the require- 
ments of a modern city. Looking back, it 
seems as though Kansas City might have 
grown into a commonplace, ugly commun- 
ity, worshipping only the god of business. 
That it did not was the result of a number 
of circumstances, of which an important 
one was the coming to the city in 1880 of 
William Rockhill Nelson. Nelson was a 
middled-aged Indiana contractor, the cur- 
rent of whose life had been changed by a 
chance remark made to him by Samuel J. 
Tilden, whose Indiana political manager he 
was in 1876. Walking up and down in his 
study at Gramercy Park in New York 
Tilden had said: ‘‘ Nelson, it is a great thing 
to lead armies, but it is a still greater thing 
to lead the minds of men.” 

“To lead the minds of men,” to influence 
them in mass. Nelson went back home to 
Fort Wayne, gave up his contracting busi- 
ness and assumed editorship of the Fort 
Wayne Sentinel. Experience convinced him 
that he had found his real work. Looking 
about for a location with greater possibili- 
ties than Fort Wayne, he chose Kansas 
City, then a town of 56,000 inhabitants. 

At that time the city was in the boarding- 
house stage. Its reputation as a trading 


center had attracted men who expected to 
make their stake in a few years and then 
return to the East. There was not a mile of 
paved street, there was not a park or public 
square, there was not a public library, 
there was not a single decent public building. 
Into this negligent, uninformed but 
bustling community came this dynamo of 
energy from Indiana, establishing a little 
four-page afternoon paper, the Kansas City 
Star, which was destined to play its part 
in transforming the appearance of the whole 
town site. A volcanic person was Nelson; 
volcanic in proportions, in voice, in tempera- 
ment; that rare combination, the dreamer 
with enormous practical ability. As he dis- 
covered later after a temporary residence in 
Europe, he belonged with the Latins rather 
than the Anglo-Saxons. {The civilization 
of beauty was his passion. The civiliza- 
tion of mechanical organization he detested. 
That restless and dominating personality 
was never satisfied to let things alone. 
The hills on which the city was built he 
recognized as assets to be taken advantage 
of, instead of obstacles to be graded down 
at great expense. He began at once a cam- 
paign for parks and boulevards to be paid 
for under the Henry George system of 
assessing local benefits. It took fifteen years, 
but under the impetus given by the ex- 
ample of landscaping at the Chicago 
World’s Fair, his campaign produced a 
system that remains notable among Ameri- 
can cities. He was responsible for public 
baths and the Convention Hall in which 
the Republican convention is to be held 
this month. He set an example in business 
architecture by construct- 











ing a home for the Star of 
immense proportions in 
the Italian Renaissance 
style, one of the unusual 
newspaper offices of the 
country. Finally, he ob- 
tained two hundred acres 
of land south of the city as 
platted at that time, but 
long since engulfed in its 
growth, where he built 
his home, a rambling old 
English stone house, which 
was razed this year to 
make way for the William 








UNPRETENTIOUS BUT COMFORTABLE 


Kansas City takes pride in its carefully restricted and landscaped residential 
sections, where care is taken to insure a harmonious architecture. 


Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
of Art. This Rockhill dis- 
trict was his example of 
residential planning. He 
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puilt winding roads 
through it, lined them 
with dry stone walls 
covered with honeysuckle 
and rambler roses, and 
built from his own designs 
something like one hun- 
dred houses. Over Brush 
creek, which flowed 
through his land, he con- 
structed a double arch 
stone bridge as a weapon 
in his slashing attack on 
what he called ‘‘tin 
bridges.” The frontier 
town, breathless from his 
energy and resentful of his 
dominating ways, dubbed 














him the Baron of Brush 
Creek, and the name wasa 
fairly accurate characterization of the man. 

His genuine interest in art led him to 
give the city a collection of unusual 
copies of Old Masters, and when he died in 
1915 he left his whole estate in trust to his 
family, to go eventually to a foundation, the 
income to be used for the purchase of art 
works. With the death of his wife and only 
child, Mrs. Irwin Kirkwood, the art founda- 
tion was established. Members of his family 
left perhaps two and one-half million dollars 
toward the construction of a gallery on the 
site of his home, Oak Hall. Plans for the 
building are now being drawn. The fund, 
whose income will be used for filling the 
gallery, probably will amount eventually 
to $12,000,000 or more. Its chief asset was 
the Star, which two years ago was sold to a 
company made up exclusively of active 
members of the staff, with one hundred 
stockholders—an interesting experiment in 
codperative journalism. 

Visitors to the Republican convention will 
find a trip through the Rockhill district, 
distinguished by its stone walls, well worth 
while. It was the beginning of an extensive 
residential development that in some re- 
spects is unique among cities. Adjoining 
Rockhill and extending beyond it more than 
two miles south and west is the Country 
Club district, developed by J. C. Nichols. 
The visit to Rockhill naturally will be 
continued out through this newer district, 
where a tract of 3,000 acres is under one 
control, 

A quarter of a century ago Nichols, a 
real estate agent just out of college who was 
to prove himself a genius in city building, 


AN ESTATE IN THE MISSION HILLS SECTION 


conceived the idea that the Nelson’s Rock- 
hill plan could be extended on a commer- 
cially profitable basis. He chose for his 
experiment a large tract of waste land be- 
yond Rockhill, at one edge of which the 
city’s single Country Club had been estab- 
lished. His enthusiasm brought him back- 
ing. At first he felt his way, but growing 
bolder with success he developed a district 
of surpassing attractiveness, with a popula- 
tion of 25,000, and with room for 25,000 
more. 

He sought to establish a real garden city 
which should bring its advantages to people 
of moderate means as well as to the wealthy. 
It was laid out with such restrictions that if 
every lot were built on, 95 per cent. of the 
space would be free of building. Architec- 
tural harmony was striven for by the pro- 
vision that house plans must be approved 
by the Nichols architectural staff. A new 
plan for building restrictions was devised, 
under which restrictions are automatically 
renewed unless the owners of a majority of 
the front feet in any subdivision file notice of 
modification five years in advance of the 
expiration of the restrictions. 

Maintenance associations were organized 
whose activities include support of such 
community events as flower shows and 
children’s field days, collection of trash, 
cutting of weeds, and removal of snow from 
streets and sidewalks. To finance these 
activities a tax of one mill per square foot is 
levied on each owner’s property, and dis- 
bursed under the direction of a board elected 
at an annual meeting. 

Provision was made in advance for ten 
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business districts which were planned to be 
architecturally appropriate. The most 
important of these, the Country Club 
Plaza, will well repay the inspection of any 
convention visitor. Its buildings were 
designed in the Spanish style, which has a 
certain appropriateness in a city at the head 
of the old Santa Fé trail, and every variety 
of business‘is represented there. 

Mr. Nichols visited Italy three or four 
years ago, came under its spell, and a pro- 
cession of fountains, statuary, and garden 
art objects followed him home, to be dis- 
tributed throughout the district. One in 
particular is notable, a group of spouting 
sea-horses from Verona, more than a cen- 
tury old. 

The influence of Nelson and Nichols has 
affected the city widely. There are miles 
and miles of small houses, homes of work- 
men and clerks, of attractive appearance, 
with well-kept lawns, shrubbery and 
flowers. The city has been fortunate in 
developing in the trolley and motor age, 
so it could spread out. There is com- 
paratively little slum area. 

Architecturally the retail district does 
not equal the better residential develop- 
ment. It includes a group of handsome 
modern buildings, however: the Federal 
Reserve Bank building on Grand Avenue, 
the Telephone Building on Eleventh Street 
at Oak, the R. A. Long Building across 
from the Federal Reserve Bank, the Com- 
merce Building near these two, the First 
National Bank and the New England 
National Bank at Tenth Street and Balti- 
more Avenue, their neighbor, the Board of 
Trade Building, two handsome buildings 
for the Kansas City 
Club and the Kansas 


Trinity, a lovely reproduction of the Eng- 
lish Norman, not far from Convention 
Hall, and the Redemptorist Church on 
Broadway and the Country Club Christian 
Church on Ward Parkway, both Gothic. 

That part of the city on the Kansas side of 
the State line has several buildings of un- 
usual architectural interest. Among these 
are the Commercial National Bank Building 
in Italian Renaissance style on Minnesota 
Avenue, the War Memorial Hall in Roman 
Doric on Seventh Street, and its neighbor, 
the Wyandotte County Court House, in 
Greek Doric. This last is the handsomest 
strictly public building in the greater city. 

The stimulus to beauty in Kansas City 
is finding expression in countless ways; in an 
admirable art institute and conservatory of 
music and community theater; in interesting 
pieces of sculpture like “The Scout” and 
the ‘Pioneer Mother” in Penn Valley Park 
near the station; a replica of Shrady’s 
“Washington at Valley Forge” in the 
station plaza, and finally in the great Liberty 
Memorial which faces the traveler as he 
enters the city through the Union Station 
gateway. 

The Memorial is yet unfinished. But the 
tower is a lovely thing, especially when 
illuminated at night with flood lights, and 
with the flame of inspiration leaping from 
the altar on its top. Eighty thousand per- 
sons contributed the $2,000,000 toward its 
construction, and their gifts represented the 
idealism of Kansas City. 

Beside the Memorial, the visitor will see 
an ugly canyon cut through the hill to give 
passage to a trolley line. This ragged and 
unsightly gash in the city’s front yard is a 
reminder that the 
roughness of pioneer 





City Athletic Club, 
and the Kansas City 
Life Building at the 
head of Armour 
Boulevard on Broad- 
way. 

Persons interested 
in church architec- 
ture will find several 
interesting examples, 
especially the Jewish 
Temple in the Greek 
style on Linwood 
Boulevard, the syna- 








days is not yet gone. 
Canyon and Mc- 
morial, side by side, 
express the contra- 
dictions in a city 
separated by only 
two generations 
from the outpost of 
the western trails. 
Some day the can- 
yon will be made 
into a thing of 
beauty, and the Me- 
morial will be given 








gogue in the Byzan- 


its proper setting. 








tine on the Paseo, 
Grace and Holy 


THE PIONEER MOTHER 


A group marking the beginning of the old Santa Fé Trail. 


That is the way of 
the frontier! 
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arden Cities of Great Britain 





BY HARLEAN JAMES 


Executive Secretary, American Civic Association 








HE civilized countries of the world are 
every year becoming more completely 
urbanized. Into areas which once housed 
only a handful of persons, thousands of 
homes and factories are now crowded. 
Countries where the congestion is greatest 
have been obliged to seek ways and means 
of bettering living and working conditions 
which sap the vigor of the people. 
Nowhere is the problem more acute than 
in Great Britain. Here, within an area 
about the size of Oregon, there is a popu- 
lation of 45,000,000 people. All of England 
is only a little larger than the State of New 
York, yet, besides Greater London, England 
has nearly forty cities of over 100,000, 
whereas in New York there are only six. 
Some forty years ago a young English- 
man, looking about him at the unsanitary 
slums which had sprung up in these crowded 
industrial centers, came to the conclusion 
that there was no reason why industries 
should be crowded together in cities. He 


believed that workers could live in better 
towns than London, Birmingham, Man- 
chester and Liverpool, where they would 
not have to travel long distances to the 
factories, and where each family could have 
a comfortable home and a garden. He had 
read the philosophers who believed such a 
condition possible, and when Bellamy’s 
“Looking Backward” was published, he 
decided to put his ideas into practice. In 
1898, therefore, Ebenezer Howard (who 
died only last month) published a little 
book, entitled “Tomorrow,” setting forth 
his scheme, and shortly after formed “‘The 
Garden City Association.” 

Mr. Ralph Neville, K. C., took the chair- 
manship at an early date, and Mr. Thomas 
Adams, well known to American city plan- 
ners, became the first staff secretary. It 
was this movement which stimulated Mr. 
George Cadbury and Mr. William Lever to 
build garden homes for the workers in their 
factories at Bournville and Port Sunlight. 
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A STREET IN HAMPSTEAD, NEAR LONDON 
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40,000 pounds was sub- 
scribed by the pioneers, 
with provision that the 
dividends of shareholders 
were to be limited to 5 per 
cent. perannum. The out- 
standing features of the 
new town were the limita- 
tion of the population, 
adequate and _ scientific 
planning, limitation of the 
number of houses to the 
acre, and provision for a 
wide belt of agricultural 
land surrounding a town, 








LETCHWORTH, THE FIRST GARDEN CITY 


Every family in Letchworth has a house and a garden of its own, and all but 
500 of the population of 14,000 work in one or another of the town’s industries. 


From these beginnings grew The Garden 
City Pioneer Company, formed in 1902, 
which in turn organized The First Garden 
City, Limited. In 1905, under the auspices 
of the latter company, the first Garden 
City, Letchworth, was begun. In June, 
1926, this city celebrated its twenty-first 
anniversary. Sir Ebenezer Howard had 
been privileged to see the realization of his 
dream—an independent self-contained gar- 
den city which was not a suburban sleeping 
place for workers in metropolitan factories. 

The original prospectus stated that the 
town of Letchworth was to be limited to a 
population of 30,000, and that the greater 
portion of the town area was to be kept in 
agricultural land. A modest investment of 


to be free for all time from 
town development. 

There are now 1,700 
shareholders in the com- 
pany; the space occupied by the town 
comes to 1,500 acres, the agricultural belt 
to 3,000 acres. The population is now 
about 14,000. Not more than 500 of these 
work outside the town. 

There were in July of 1926, 3,248 houses, 
155 shops and stores, 44 public buildings, 
and 97 factories and workshops. There are 
13 schools, and 30 miles of improved roads. 
Outdoor sports, and cultural advantages, 
such as drama groups, are an important 
part of the life at Letchworth. 

Letchworth is thirty-five miles from 
London, on a picturesque hill. The earlier 
cottages were free-standing, but later 
groups of four and six were joined. Some 
are one story, some two, but all provide 

















WELWYN GARDEN CITY, WHICH, LIKE LETCHWORTH, HAS NO SLUMS 


Workers, who in London would be housed in tenements or traveling many miles each day to and from suburban homes, 
here live only a short distance from their work, along winding roads and in harmonious, comfortable houses. 
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WITHIN EASY WALKING DISTANCE OF A FLOURISHING TOWN 


A wide belt of agricultural land surrounding the town, to be free for all time from town development, is an important 


feature of Letchworth and Welwyn Garden Cities. 


comfortable living quarters, a bathroom, 
and a garden space. They present a har- 
monious appearance, with a_ tendency 
towards the solid dignity of Georgian archi- 
tecture. The gardens grow luxuriantly in 
the English climate. 

For the first few years, as in any com- 
merical subdivision, no dividends were 


‘declared. In 1914, a dividend of 1 per cent. 


was paid; then during the war no dividend 
was possible. But in 1918, 1919, 1920 and 
1921, 214 per cent. was paid; in 1922, 4 per 
cent., and by 1923 the maximum of 5 per 
cent. was paid to shareholders. 

As the financial and social success of 
Letchworth became assured, and the popu- 
lation continued to grow, it 


Suburbs near London are also being built on this plan. 


to existing highways. A number of indus- 
tries have located in Welwyn. 

The architecture of the houses shows the 
result of planning an entire street or court 
at one time. The layout of the streets is 
interesting and adapted to the landscape. 
As the town grows older the winding roads, 
the open courts and the groups of well- 
proportioned houses will possess the charm 
of Old England. In addition to the spaces 
provided for such outdoor sports as golf, 
Rugby and Association football, hockey, 
baseball and cricket, there is the agricul- 
tural belt surrounding the town. The 
existing elementary school provides for 800 
pupils. A second will soon be built. There 





was determined not to push 
success too far by allowing 
the Garden City to become 
too large. Accordingly, the 
Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association orga- 
nized a second Garden City 
—Welwyn. 

In the eight years since 
its founding Welwyn has 
attracted a population of 
6,500 people. From 1920 
to 1926, 1,500 houses were 
built. In October of 1921 
the taxable value of the 
Parish was 4,749 pounds. 
In October of 1926 it had 














grown to 38,899 pounds. 
Twelve miles of new roads 


WORKERS’ HOMES IN PORT SUNLIGHT 
The model town near Liverpool built by Sir William Lever in 1887 for the em- 


have been built in addition ployees in his soap factories—an outstanding example of a “company” town. 
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are. churches representing the Church of 
England, the Roman Catholic, the Society 
of Friends, and a Free Church. There is a 
Rotary Club. 

There are excellent advantages in art, 
music and the drama. A handsome theater, 
designed by Welwyn architects, built by 
Welwyn builders, with Welwyn bricks, 
steel and concrete, specially ventilated, 
supplied with modern color lights, and seat- 
ing 1,200 people, has been opened. Wel- 
wyn has been selected as a center of film 
production and this theater will be used to 
“try out” many pictures. The local 
amateurs who have fostered the theater 
project won the Belasco Cup in New York 
last year in a contest of amateurs from 
Great Britain and the United States. 

A unique institution is the provision for 
shopping and marketing through the Wel- 
wyn Store, Limited, with a capital of 76,000 
pounds and an annual turnover of nearly 
200,000 pounds. Any inhabitant. may 
become a member by subscribing for one 
share of one pound. No one may hold more 
than two hundred pounds. The dividends 
are limited to 7 per cent. The profits, after 
payment of dividends and interest, are to 
be devoted to public purposes. Everything 
which is bought in Welwyn is bought from 
the Stores. They sell everything for which 
there is a demand. Housewives market 
in the Stores. Families buy their clothes 
there. Houses are furnished and building 
material purchased there. They are a sort 
of cross between the old-fashioned country 
store and the modern department store in 
appearance, but the capital comes from the 
community, and the prices are considerably 
lower than in neighboring towns. 

Under the able management of Sir Theo- 
dore Chambers, Welwyn has been placed 
on a sound financial basis. A total capital 
of 800,000 pounds has been raised, of which 
about one-third was loaned by the Govern- 
ment under the Housing Act of 1921. 
Interest upon loans has been met promptly 
and considerable repayments of capital to 
the Government have been made. In 
March, a year ago, the books showed 
44,000 pounds accumulated profit against 
accrued 7 per cent. dividends of about 
53,000 pounds on the ordinary stock. 

It may be said that 20,000 people living 
in two Garden Cities do not make much of a 
demonstration. But Finance and Industry 
are notoriously slow to adopt experiments 
and these self-contained Garden Cities are 
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dependent for their existence upon the es- 
tablishment of industries. Once the cap- 
tains of industry realize the conservation 
of energy for their work which Garden City 
conditions make possible for employees, the 
process of decentralization will be acceler- 
ated. The Metropolitan Region of the 
future will possess the advantages of the 
cities of to-day, but the population will be 
better distributed and the areas will show 
the result of comprehensive planning. 

A multiplication of these self-contained 
Garden Cities placed as satellites around 
the great metropolitan centers would dis- 
tribute the population in a way to avoid 
the expensive and vitality-taking daily 
travel to and from congested industrial 
districts. The social and cultural ad- 
vantages of the Great City would be within 
reach of the satellite towns, but there is 
little excuse for drawing millions into a single 
center for business: or recreation which 
could be provided equally well in neighbor- 
hood units. The Garden Cities offer living and 
working conditions calculated to build up the 
people, physically, socially, and spiritually. 

The purpose of Garden Cities is defeated 
if they become filled with suburban dwellers, 
though one of the notable achievements of 
the London region is the Garden Suburb of 
Hampstead which offers a charming place of 
residence for those who can avail them- 
selves of the location. The garden in- 
fluence is shown in all of the Government 
Housing schemes, including those of the 
London County Council. 

Judging by the expression of opinion on 
the part of English planners, Great Britain 
has something to learn from America. 
But we in America have much to learn 
from Great Britain. The most acute evils 
in British cities have grown out of con- 
gestion of the population and lack of 
planning. In the United States we may 
save the social! and economic cost of expen- 
sive cures if we adopt preventive measures 


before it is too late. 


The English Garden Cities show a sound 
record of achievement on a small scale. 
They promise at least one effective force 
toward decentralization. They offer stand- 
ards of living which preserve contact with 
the open country for families of modest 
means. They provide foremployment near 
home. They minimize long, futile journeys 
from home to work. They offer the peace 
of the countryside for the restlessness of the 
congested city. 
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oAbtter Mass Production—W hat? 


THe New PuHILtosorpuy OF BUSINESS 





BY PAUL M. MAZUR 








T IS a dramatic picture that is presented 

by the struggle of those two Titans of 
industry, Mass Production and High-Pres- 
sure Distribution. Although father and 
son, they are assiduously engaged in 
throttling each other. The fact that one 
was begotten by the other to meet the needs 
of efficient manufacturing schedules in no 
way modifies the fatal potentialities that lie 
in the struggle between them. 

In the May Review oF Reviews I 
discussed the origin of their conflict, be- 
ginning with the drive of mass production 
toward larger markets, which in turn 
caused a revolt in the form of a demand for 
changes in style—as exemplified by the 
experience of Mr. Ford—and ushered in 
present methods of sales and advertising, 
with their excessive costs. Thus mass pro- 
duction, seeking lower manufacturing costs, 
produced higher selling costs, and entered 
into its battle with distribution. 

If these two antagonistic forces were 
represented by governments, it would not 
be unreasonable to hazard the guess of war 
as an outcome. If the figures were the 
dramatis persone of “Abdul Abulbul Amir” 
then the end would also be perfectly clear— 


As Abdul’s long knife was extracting the life, 
In fact he was shouting ‘‘ Huzzah,” 

He felt himself struck by that wily Calmuck 
Count Ivan Skavinsky Skavar. 


Industry, however, exists for profit, and 
the fact that the strife between production 
and distribution promises the end of profit 
will be a sufficient stimulus for some kind 
of lasting peace. No matter what charges 
the socially and pseudo socially minded 
make against the “ruthless” mechanism 
of modern business, there never is included 
in that indictment the claim that business 
would allow ruthlessness per se to blind it 
to the fundamental object of its existence. 

Besides, although the forces of distribu- 
tion and production are mutually destruc- 


tive, it will be the mutual dependence of 
one upon the other for the sake of profit 
which will promote peace with honor. 
Few, if any of us, voluntarily invite self- 
destruction, and although production and 
distribution are at present eating away 
each other’s vitals, it will not be long before 
there is a realization that the well-being of 
the one is conditioned by the survival of 
the other. 

It is not difficult to see the essential 
interdependence and mutual antagonism 
that exist between mass production and 
high-pressure distribution. Mass produc- 
tion means economy of manufacturing and 
high wages. It requires large sales volume, 
continuity of production, and standardiza- 
tion of product. But above all, efficient 
mass production requires large sales volume. 


An Insatiable A ppetite 


High-pressure distribution was made to 
create large sales volume. It was and is the 
agency that harvested more and more sales 
for the insatiable appetite of its creator— 
mass production. High-pressure distribu- 
tion produces sales volume; mass produc- 
tion requires that sales volume. 

Unfortunately, however, it is in the 
manner in which distribution gathers sales 
volume that the factors of antagonism lie. 
Distribution in the search for volume em- 
ploys all the devices at its command—and 
those devices are exhaustive either in them- 
selves or in their effect upon production. 

In developing sales volume, distribution 
has arplified and intensified its advertising 
and selling appeal. Such methods are 
expensive; and the resulting charges are 
part of the present high cost of selling. 
The instalment plan has been an important 
factor in selling automobiles and other 
high unit cost articles. While the result in 
terms of volume has been gratifying, in 
terms of distribution, there have been sig- 
nificant additions to the mounting cost of 
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creating volume. To the degree, obviously, 
that the unit sales cost increases, the 
economy of mass production is offset. 

As in all cases where two agencies have 
characteristics that are at the same time 
both mutually helpful and mutually destruc- 
tive, the good can be useful only if the bad is 
eliminated or, at least, curbed. In the case 
of distribution and production, the good is 
sales volume; but that valuable asset can be 
saved only if the forces of antagonism are 
circumscribed. Since volume is the basis of 
American industry and therefore must be 
saved, it becomes almost axiomatic that all 
mutually destructive elements of produc- 
tion and distribution must be curbed. 

Since, however, the forces of production 
and distribution can never have complete 
compatibility: the solution of the problem 
lies in a reasonable compromise between the 
two. And it is this compromise between the 
needs of production and the requirements 
of high-pressure distribution which will 
mark the new era of American business. 

Often a compromise is an unsatisfactory 
bridge across a gap between two completely 
separated units. At best it offers a narrow 
road of union. On the other hand, a com- 
promise really represents the usual way of 
life—for only a few of us can to any extent 
follow our inclinations without limitation. 
In the compromise between production and 
distribution lies no complete solution of the 
complexities of American business, but 
rather a promise of continued prosperity. 


Measured Production 


What complete agency will exist for the 
continuous exercise of judgment so essential 
to the maintenance of a well-balanced 
compromise is difficult, if not impossible, to 
predetermine. It is, nevertheless, possible 
to anticipate some of the principles upon 
which such an agency of compromise will 
operate. 

No longer will there be demanded a sales 
volume that maintains production machin- 
ery running at top speed, but at such sell- 
ing costs as to destroy all profits. Nor will 
distribution be required to furnish sales vol- 
umes upon an uneconomic basis, only in 
the end to receive little credit for the vol- 
ume and much abuse for the cost thereof. 

In the new era of measured production or 
merchandising the value of each unit of 
sales volume in terms of production cost 
will be measured against the probable cost 
of obtaining that unit. When the profit 


line approaches zero, the search for volume 
—under normal conditions—will cease. 

Where style changes or a multiplicity of 
styles creates an increased manufacturing 
cost that more than offsets the advantage 
of the additional volume to be derived, 
simplicity and standardization will be in- 
voked to eliminate unproductive changes 
and styles. Some sales volume may be 
eliminated by such a procedure, but. in- 
creased manufacturing efficiency should 
overbalance the effect of the loss. 

When, however, standardized production 
decreases sales volume or fails to obtain the 
full potential profit inherent in economically 
procurable volume, the fetish of mass 
production will be thrown out of industry’s 
window, and new styles or more styles will 
be sought and obtained. 


An All-Powerful Czar 


Several years ago a prominent capitalist 
was credited with the arrogant statement. 
“The public be damned.” More recently 
someone else compared the public to little 
Alice in Wonderland, a prey to the harsh 
and unscrupulous hypnotists of business. 
Somehow or other these points of view seem 
to strike a false note. There is no reason 
for assuming that the public ever took 
kindly to the hell-fire toward which it was 
directed. Nor is there any basis for assum- 
ing that the public lies awake nights think- 
ing up new ways of being duped. Upon the 
daily ballot cast by consumers’ dollars 
depends the success or failure of many a 
business enterprise. The practice of serving 
hash to the public when turkey is de- 
manded is usually not successful. It is 
only on the comedy stage that this substitu- 
tion is successful, and there only with some- 
thing to back up the remark that “You’ll 
eat the hash and like it, too.” The public 
is an all-powerful Czar, and industry is 
realizing more and more that it serves itself 
best when it satisfies the public most. 

We have finished with an era during which 
the captains of industry stood on the 
bridges of their industrial crafts boldly 
roaming the seas of trade and assuming 
that there was enough water to float their 
ships simply because those ships drew thirty 
or forty feet. The rocks and shoals of 
consumer dissatisfaction have been ob- 
stacles too real for the industrial mariners 
to neglect more than once. To-day industry 
is sounding the sea of consumers’ sales 
possibilities, and the ships of industry will 
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sail only where the channels offer safety. 

A fundamental change is this. The sur- 
face indications alone may appear the same; 
and mass production it is true, will exist. 
The unwary may therefore assume that it is 
the magic of this mass production which is 
the answer to the problem of industrial 
prosperity. But to those who live in the 
false security of such surface manifestations, 
terrific failures are in store. Mass produc- 
tion now exists, and will exist only as a result 
of constructive and accurate sales planning. 
It is not and will not be a primary cause of 
sales volume and industrial prosperity. 
In the skill of consumer market analysis 
and in the ability to make a product which 
will appeal to that market are the keys of 
business success. By the holders of those 
keys the magic cave of mass production can 
be opened; but by those alone. For those 
who possess the machinery of mass produc- 
tion without the necessary keys for unlock- 
ing the store-house of consumer sales, the 
factory wheels will but rust in disuse, and 
the operating statements will tell sad news 
indeed to the stockholders. 


Departments of Merchandising 


Clearly, this next era of American busi- 
ness is to be one of two old antagonistic 
forces harnessed to each other and each 
limited by the needs of the other. Produc- 
tion has made extraordinary strides in the 
science of manufacturing. Distribution is 
making signal strides in scientific develop- 
ment of selling. The future holds the de- 
velopment of a new science—the study of 
the most effective balance between produc- 
tion and distribution. Undoubtedly, in- 
dustry will be compelled to add to the two 
great agencies of sales and production a 
third organization mechanism—a depart- 
ment of merchandising. In this unit there 
will be prejudice toward neither sales nor 
production, but an interest in both. Here 
will be balanced the needs and desires of 
both the selling and the manufacturing 
ends of industry for the best interest of the 
net profits of the business as a whole. 

Nor will this future era stop with the 
creation and development of this internal 
agency of merchandising production and 
distribution. Space does not allow even a 
summary of the new forces that will be let 
loose by the new concept of industry. But 
even this brief sketch of imminent business 
developments would be woefully incomplete, 
if no-mention were made of a few of. the 


milestones that are practically certain to 
mark off the industrial road of the future. 

We seem destined to witness a period of 
tremendous industrial consolidation; and 
we seem equally bound to see a struggle for 
consumers’ good-will. 

For generations consolidations have been 
with us. In America, particularly, our 
business economics have placed a premium 
upon large scale operation. Mass produc- 
tion required fairly large-scale operation; 
and the tremendous progress made by 
volume manufacturing would account for 
much of our industrial integration. 

With the increase of industrial capacity 
came a growth of competition. Competi- 
tion may be the life of trade, but it is often 
the death of profits. Therefore, if we accept 
profits as a raison d’étre of business, we can 
expect the adverse competitive influence 
upon profits to continue to serve as a 
stimulating factor toward the consolidation 
of competing businesses. Economists call 
this type of merger “horizontal.” 

In the effort for competitive advantage or 
equality, industrial plants often include 
units which furnish them with raw material 
or component parts. In the struggle of 
business for economies, this type of merger 
is likely to continue. Economists call this 
“vertical consolidation.” 


A New Kind of Merger 


At present, we have additional forces 
which should accelerate the tendency to- 
ward merger. The problem of increased 
selling expense has, for example, developed 
a new type of consolidation. Under this 
form, groups of non-competing products 
selling to the same general market or sub- 
ject to the same type of management have 
been brought together under one ownership. 
The Postum Company, the General Motors 
Corporation, and the Radio Corporation 
are examples. This type offers to the 
constituent members of the group either 
economy of selling or increased power in 
the sales market. Although economists 
have as yet no name for this kind of con- 
solidation, it may be called, for purposes of 
distinction, the “circular merger.”’ 

Moreover, with contemporary emphasis 
upon style and the consequent use of sci- 
ence continually to develop something 
new and better, the urge toward consoli- 
dation is receiving another stimulus of no 
mean proportions. Only the large organiza- 
tion can afford the expense of experimental 
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laboratories and testing grounds. And with 
the present dizzy speed of scientific indus- 
trial progress, it seems likely that the large 
institution that maintains its scientific 
laboratories will hold a position at least 
two paces to the front of the industrial 
march of progress. 

Against the above suggested whirlwind 
speed of consolidation stand two obstacles. 
One is the law; the other, psychology. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Law and the 
Clayton Act undoubtedly have been effec- 
tive in slackening the speed of mergers. 
But if consolidations are economically 
sound, it is hardly to be expected that 
Congress will undertake King Canute’s 
method on the bank of the Thames, by 
calling on the tide to recede. 


Not a Sweet Pill 


The human factor that has retarded con- 
solidation is purely individual, but none the 
less powerful. Business leaders are, more 
frequently than not, individualists. Con- 
solidations may offer greater economic 
security, but they often offer only second 
place in a large enterprise to the erstwhile 
leader of a smaller enterprise. The surren- 
der of business autonomy or autocracy is 
not a sweet pill for the average business man. 
But in the long run consolidation will win 
out, and men will realize that personal power 
and liberty are safeguarded by union and 
jeopardized by industrial anarchy. 

It is indeed probable that consolidation, 
though not the child of the merchandizing 
philosophy of business, will draw nourish- 
ment from the new point of view which it 
represents. It has been suggested that this 
modern American business point of view 
must have its origin not in the factory, but 
with the consumer. It has been indicated 
that the consumer holds the cards that 
spell either success or failure. If this be 
true, and it seems incontrovertible, surely 
businesses will vie with one another for the 
possession of consumers’ good-will. 

The term “competition” in the past has 
been too restricted in its application. 
Usually, it has been limited to those business 
institutions which made or sold similar 
products to the same sales market. In 
reaiity, competition exists also among those 
who seek to satisfy the same buyers, re- 
gardless of the product. So long as there 
is some limit to purchasing power, the 
purchase of one item withdraws funds that 
might have been available for some other 


product. With average consumers this is 
absolutely true. Money spent or promised 
for the purchase of an automobile is not 
available for clothes or for a radio. 

In the future struggle for sales markets 
industry, it is reasonable to expect, will 
increase its recognition of this fact; and 
will add to its effort to win loyalty to an 
individual brand an effort to win consumer 
purchasing power for a particular type of 
product. It is suggested that industry will 
““ncrease its recognition,” because the 
development has already reached  sub- 
stantial proportions. Even to-day we see 
scores of industries making joint appeals for 
consumer good-will. Florists, sauerkraut 
manufacturers, jewelers, candy makers, 
cement companies, copper associations raise 
lusty voices in serenading the interest, and 
incidentally the dollars, of the consumer. 
The campaign bids fair to grow apace. 


A Forthcoming Battle 


Nor has the struggle for consumer good- 
will thus far told its full tale. The future 
holds another battle for the self-same loyalty 
of the consumer—a battle between manu- 
facturers of nationally branded articles, 
and large retailers. It is reasonable for the 
manufacturer to desire that the quality and 
value of his products shall gain for him, so 
long as he merits it, the friendship of the 
consumer—especially now that inventories 
are, through obsolescence, so precarious. 
Unfortunately, however, it is equally reason- 
able for the retailer to desire that he should 
possess the confidence of the consumer, so 
long as he gives satisfaction with his service 
and with the goods he may buy in the four 
corners of the earth. Each has a claim; 
each has a definite need for consumer good- 
will. And it is to be expected confidently 
that each will do his utmost to win that 
good-will for himself. 

There are interesting days ahead of 
American industry. There is no basic 
reason for alarm. But there is every reason 
for careful analysis of the various forces 
and factors which are likely to influence 
prosperity; and upon this analysis sound 
policies should be built. We are a nation 
rich in raw materials and happy in our 
situation. But though a gift-horse should 
not be looked in the mouth, the work horse 
requires care and protection. This is a 
land of opportunity. There is danger to 
that opportunity, if we remain too much a 
land of opportunism. 
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Tre Farmer Hires a Salesman 





BY EARL REEVES 








MOST amazing thing is happening in 
America. It is something that touches 
your pocketbook, the food you eat, the 
clothing you wear, and the tobacco I would 
be smoking had I not sworn off. Yet in 
newspapers it appears only as an unin- 
teresting mass of incomprehensible words. 
Certainly I had no idea of what is happen- 
ing until one day I sat chatting with the 
editor of a national farm magazine. A 
card was brought in. 

‘Send him in,” said the editor, and I rose 
to go. 

“Wait,” he told me, and in a moment 
introduced the visitor. Soon the conversa- 
tion became agricultural, and my attention 
drifted elsewhere. It was jerked back into 
the room by this question and its answer: 

“How much money did you borrow 
last year?” the editor was asking. 

“About fifty million dol- 


was a farm owner, editor of a district farm 
journal, and organizer of a farmers’ codper- 
ative marketing association. A clear-eyed, 
smooth-faced, prematurely white-haired man 
of sturdy build, this farmer looked a good 
deal like the tanned, golf-playing business 
men of the financial district as he left the sub- 
way, and walked eastward on Wall Street. 

In a few minutes he was closeted with the 
president of one of the greatest banks in the 
country. The door of that office, I learned, 
had been closed to him a year or two earlier; 
but on this day the famous financier offered 
one of his best cigars, and after some gen- 
eral conversation, said: 

“Well, how much money will you need 
this year?” 

“Oh, probably a hundred millions.” 
Williams puffed at his cigar, and added, 
“How much can you let us have?” 





lars,” replied the visitor 
casually. 

Why, the man was a 
farmer! 

His eyes twinkled as he 
caught sight of my face. 
He was a farmer! Now I 
was born of farm stock and 
grew up in a small Indiana 
town, surrounded by coun- 
try cousins. I knew about 
farmers. In the old days 
their borrowing capacity at 
the banks was almost noth- 
ing, though there was 
usually a Shylock director 
handy who would make a 
needed loan personally at a 
high charge, and hope to 
foreclose on the mortgage. 
As for borrowing fifty mil- 














lions .. . ! 

But Carl Williams came 
to New York from Okla- 
homa City one day, and ar- 
ranged to do just that. He 


A BUSINESS MAN FOR THE BUSINESS SIDE OF FARMING 


Carl Williams, editor of the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, was until re- 

cently manager of the American Cotton Growers’ Association. Mr. Williams 

has been instrumental in organizing the cooperative marketing of cotton 
throughout the South, as a cure for some of the cotton farmer’s ills. 
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from fifteen to eighteen dollars a 
month ‘‘and keep,” and in addition 
fed and stabled the fast little sorrel 
mare the farm-hand drove on his 
Saturday and Sunday night “ spark- 
ing” trips. Those men, employer 
and employed, worked at and 
thought about producing foodstuff 
364 days of the year; and on the 
remaining day they thought about 
selling. 

Consider this contrast: I know 
of a body of organized farmers to- 
day who pay out $100,000 a year 
for six hired hands—each an expert 
who works at and thinks about 
how to sell advantageously not on 
one, but on 365 days of the year. 








MARKETING NUTS—THE COOPERATIVE WAY 
Removing walnut kernels from hulls in the cracking plant of the 
California Walnut Growers’ Association, Los Angeles. Cooperative 
marketing associations, which were first evolved in California, have 


now spread over all the country. 


The man opposite him didn’t even pause 
to weigh the matter. 

“Why, I think there is no doubt that we 
could form a syndicate and arrange to let 
you have it all,”’ he replied. 

There you have Mr. Farmer stepping 
up to Wall Street, asking for what he 
wanted, and getting it. That conversation 
seems historic to me. But the drama of it 
did not end there. Williams spoke to the 
banker with a chuckle. 

“That is just what vou will not do,” he 
told him. ‘We will not take all our eggs 
from one basket. Our various State or- 
ganizations will borrow separately from 
different banks in their own localities. 
They will borrow as much as they can at 
home, and you can have whatever loans are 
left.” . 

A Significant Story 

Actually it developed that the American 
Cotton Growers’ Exchange, of which Wil- 
liams was president, needed to borrow but 
fifty millions. The significant story, it 
seems to me, was this: 

The farmer has a new hired hand. He 
has, in fact, a great many of them. He is 
learning to hire brains, to go into the open 
market for them as does any industrial or 
commercial corporation. The grandfather 
and uncles I used to visit in the Indiana 
corn-belt were intelligent farmers for their 
time and place, but their notion of a hired 
man was a young fellow who worked for 


Into the office, in Kentucky, of 
such a man, a tobacco farmer 
walked one day. He was lank and 
taciturn; and he looked around the 
office curiously, and then stared 
long and hard at the man seated at the desk. 

“What can I do for vou?” he was asked. 

“Nothing.” 

But the visitor stayed on, still eying the 
official curiously. 

“Surely, there must be something I can do 
for you,” the man at the desk said. ‘‘ What 
do you want?” 


Looking for a Grafter 


“Well, Pll tell you,” the farmer drawled 
finally. ‘I just wanted to have a good look 
at a $24,000-a-year grafter. I just wanted 
to see what he’d look like; that was all.”’ 

A man named James Stone tells this story 
on himself. He was the $24,000-a-year 
“rafter.” 

“Now wait a minute,” Stone said to the 
farmer. ‘How much tobacco did you grow 
this year?” The man told him. Stone made 
a quick calculation. ‘‘What would you be 
willing to pay me if I could show you how 
to make, say, four hundred dollars?” 

“T don’t know,” the man replied. 

“Would you pay me as much as fifty 
dollars? Would that be fair?”’ 

“Maybe.” 

“Well, now look at this. Before you 
joined us you got eleven cents a pound for 
your crop, didn’t you? By our marketing 
methods we are getting you nineteen and a 
half cents this year. If you will figure that up 
you will find that it will increase your income 
by almost $450. How much do you think 
you will pay me personally for doing this?” 
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The man was being im- 
pressed; but he naturally 
did not know the answer 
to that question. 

“Your share of my sal- 
ary,” said Stone, “is ex- 
actly thirteen cents.” 

Hard-headed corpora- 
tions figure things out that 
way. But a new day has 
come, surely, when the 
farmer can learn to sit 
down, understand, and 
approve a game played 














on that basis. Not that 
farmers as a class are not 
intelligent; but, since the 
beginning of time—which 
is as long as you want to 
make it—farmers of every 
nation and of every race have been think- 
ing of selling on about one day a year. 

The coéperating farmers “captured”’ 
Stone because he was a very competent 
and prosperous dealer, with a flourishing 
business of his own; and they paid what 
they had to pay to get him. It was little. 
Before me is the last printed report of the 
Burley Tobacco Growers’ Codperative Asso- 
ciation, of Lexington, Kentucky, and in it a 
rather staggering sentence, reading: ‘‘Up 
to the beginning of May a total of $144,- 
776,498 had been paid to member growers. ”’ 

Considering the volume of the business 
this ‘‘$24,0o00-a-year grafter” manages for 
the farmers of Kentucky and of parts of 
adjoining states, he is cheap at the price. 


WHERE THE UP-TO-DATE FARMER SELLS HIS PRODUCTS 


Office of the American Cotton Growers Association, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
which has sold $100,000,000 worth of cotton for its members during the seven 


years that it has been in operation 


The farmer who was once “ the man witha 
hoe’; who later borrowed a trick from 
industry, turning the soil with power- 
engines; and who now has snatched sheets 
from the business-man’s ledger, has organ- 
ized twelve thousand coéperative sales com- 
panies. These twelve thousand marketing 
concerns last year sold us two billion, four 
hundred million dollars’ worth of farm produce. 


A Widespread Movement 


As it happened, this article opened with 
reference to cotton and tobacco, both 
Southern products; but the movement is not 
restricted. to any one or two localities. 
When you examine the State ranking to see 
where the farmer’s new hired hand is most 




















THE TEXAS FARM BUREAU COTTON ASSOCIATION BUILDING AT DALLAS 


This association, and twelve thousand like it, make millions of dollars annually for their members which would, under 
the old marketing system, be lost to the farmer as middlemen’s profits. 
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Some say that Frank Lowden, 
former Governor of Illinois, de- 
liberately turned his back upon 
the White House in order to 
put through a codperative mar- 
keting of wheat program, which 
he believes will conserve for the 
farmers themselves the greater 
part of that which they wring 
from their lands. 

Generally speaking, during a 
half century or more, our far- 
mers have earned only wages 
by working the soil. They 
have “‘made money,” in the 

- sense of increasing their capital, 








THE NEW YORK PLANT OF THE DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Such a building as this is a visible sign that it pays for the farmer to 

hire a business man to do his marketing. The Dairymen’s League 

has 40,000 members in the districts supplying New York City with 
milk, and does a business of $75,000,000 yearly. 


active, you discover that (in the dollars-of- 
total-business score) Minnesota is first, 
California second, Illinois third, and Iowa 
ranks fourth. 

The farmers’ codperative is very old in 
theory—such an organization existed in 
China three thousand years ago—but in 
practice the movement failed all over 
America until it began to succeed in Cali- 
fornia a generation back. The successes 
prior to that had been spasmodic. 

From California the codperative has 
marched eastward. Its greatest strides 
have been made recently, in the last two or 
three years. King Cotton “organized” only 
five years ago, and yet so great has been 
its recent growth under the new system 
that the ledger shows almost six hundred 
million dollars’ worth sold across the counter 
to us in that period. The Burley Tobacco 
organization also is a five-year-old. 

But neither the South nor California leads 
now. Of late the movement has been grow- 
ing most rapidly in the rich lands of the 
upper Mississippi, the granary of the 
nation. The chief slogan of its leaders 
to-day is “organize wheat.” A measure of 
their success—which is as yet only partial— 
may be found in a table of figures showing 
just how much the farmer’s new man sells 
in a year of this and that. Here is the story: 

COLT $750,000,000 


Dairy Progucts:. ..c.c6 6 es sess 535,000,000 
Livestock.................0.. 3 20,000,000 
Fruits and Vegetables......... 280,000,000 
Oc 150,000,000 
WODACCOs. 6.66 bees eta creme 90,000,000 


only through the increased 
value of their land. And mil- 
lions are close to bankruptcy. 

We know that when their 
crop is harvested they must 
rush it to the nearest market, 
because by that time their need for money 
is acute. They turn their golden grain into 
figures in a bank-book at the worst pos- 
sible time for making the exchange. This 
is what is called distress selling, and it gets 
the farmer a distressingly low price. 


Enter the Middleman 


If the farmer thus sells below a fair price, 
those of us who live in cities, and are the 
greatest consumers, gain no advantage from 
his loss. Astute gentlemen step in and buy 
what the farmer must sell, and they hold it 
until we of the cities must buy. Then the 
economists scratch their heads and speak 
sadly of what they call the ‘‘spread” in 
price between the farmer’s front gate and 
our kitchen door. To cite an extreme case, 
a watermelon which brought the grower 
nine cents when a grinning black boy picked 
it in Georgia, arrives at our door in the arms 
of an Italian youngster at $1.50. 

Middlemen account for this “spread.” 
Sorne middlemen are legitimate distributors, 
performing a service for which we are will- 
ing to pay a fair price. Others are specula- 
tors. They buy when the farmer needs to 
sell, and sell when you and I need to buy. 
The coéperative aims to eliminate some of 
these gentlemen. 

How? Well, the only way to do that is 
to go into business on a gigantic scale. 
And that is the miracle of the huge growth 
of the codperative movement. The 
farmer—1927 model—is going into business 
on a gigantic scale, and he is succeeding. 
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What this means to American farmers, in 
the words of Sen. Arthur Capper of Kansas, 
is this: 

“Seven and a half billion dollars is about 
the sum the American farmer collects for 
the products of the farm. The consumer 
pays twenty-two and a half billions for these 
same products. 

“This spread tells the story of the con- 
sumer’s high cost of living and the farmer’s 
inadequate return. Nineteen million people 
are trafficking in the products raised by 
thirty-five million farmers. They get two 
dollars for every dollar the farmer receives. 

“Tt costs fifteen billion dollars to get the 
seven and a half billion dollars’ worth of 
farm produce to our tables.” 

The farmer gets less than thirty-five 
cents out of your provisions dollar. But if 
you lived in Denmark he would get eighty 
cents, since agriculture in Denmark is 
almost entirely codperative so far as market- 
ing is concerned. And when you have lived 
abroad, as I have, you come to the conclu- 
sion that this little, insignificant country 
called Denmark must furnish nearly all the 
dairy products and about half the bacon 
used in Europe. From which it may be 
argued that this business of teaching 
farmers to think like business men has its 
effect on volume of production as well as 
upon cash return for things produced. 

We too are on our way. In the United 
States there are something more than seven 


million farms. Already the books of the co- 
operatives contain the names of 2,700,000 
members. This figure has more than 
doubled in two years. 

Since some farmers belong to more than 
one organization, some allowance must be 
made for duplication; but it would appear 
that nearly one-third of the farms of the 
United States already are selling through 
coéperative marketing agencies. 

As to produce groups, the leaders are: 
grain, 500,000 members; dairy products, 
380,000; livestock, 340,000; cotton, 300,000; 
tobacco, 300,000; fruits and vegetables, 
125,000. And as to States, the leaders in 
membership are: Kentucky, 200,000; Iowa, 
160,000; Missouri, 160,000; North Carolina, 
140,000; Minnesota, 130,000; Illinois, 120,- 
000; Ohio, 110,000; Michigan, 100,000; 
Wisconsin, 100,000; New York, 95,000; 
Kansas, 80,000; Indiana, 75,000; Nebraska, 
70,000; California, 70,000. 

The old-fashioned farm killed off a wife 
or two by sheer drudgery, and was apt to 
make the husband a broken old man at 
fifty. Machinery has lifted the physical 
load somewhat these last few years. But 
the load upon the spirit was as heavy as 
ever.» The farmer still knew that he was 
only making “wages,” and he still watched 
his wife grow-old with anxiety before her 
time. Through coéperation, say the proph- 
ets of the new order, the farmer will come 
into his own. 

















MODERN DAIRYMAIDS—WRAPPING BUTTER IN A LAND O’ LAKES CREAMERY 


There are 425 of these creameries in Minnesota, 19 in Wisconsin and 1 in North Dakota, handling the produce of 
60,000 farmers. The yearly business totals $40,000,000, and the average cost of handling is only 2.37 cents per 
pound of butter—far less than when the farmer sells to middlemen. And this way the farmer gets the profit. 














T Aacating a City’s Children 








O proclaim loudly that the United 

States Government spends most of its 
money in preparation for a future war and 
in paying for past conflicts is no longer 
novel, though it has not been abandoned 
as a pastime. A conservative Secretary of 
the Treasury has himself estimated that of 
the taxpayer’s dollar last year, 31.8 cents 
were expended for military functions and 
51.1 cents for interest on and reduction of 
the public debt. 

Seventeen cents remained out of each 
dollar with which to carry on the ordinary 
civil functions of the Government. A frac- 
tion of a cent, perhaps, went for education 
—which is a humiliating thought when one 
fails to remember that education is not one 
of the functions of our federal government. 

When the budget of a local community 
is examined a very different set of figures 
is disclosed. State expenditures for public 
schools amount to two billion dollars 
annually, and they are double what they 
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were as recently as 1920. In a city the 
expenditure for education will far exceed 
the money spent for any other purpose. 
New York, for example, spends 55 millions 
annually for preventing and prosecuting 
crime, 67 millions for public-health pur- 
poses, 22 millions for fire protection, and 
soon. But it spent 113 million dollars last 
year on its schools. In the city’s budget 
23 cents out of every dollar received went 
for educational purposes. 

During the superintendency of William 
McAndrew, the Chicago school system 
made notable progress; and disinterested 
observers have regretted his retirement. 
Newspaper readers outside of Chicago must 
have formed either one of two divergent 
opinions from the recent trial—that the 
city’s school system has been wrecked by 
McAndrew, or else it will be by his suc- 
cessor. Yet it is doubtful if the steady 
progress of educational ideas and methods, 
in Chicago or elsewhere, can be checked by 
any single person. Unfortunately, the pub- 
lic’s attention focuses upon schools most 
often when politics becomes mixed with 
education. 

The United Parents Association must 
have had this in mind when it planned and 
carried out, in New York, late in April, an 
exhibition of school activity designed to 
show the public exactly what and how chil- 
dren in a modern city are taught. 

In this New York exhibit 5,000 children 
were at work in a model school set up by 
the Board of Education. In one class- 
room girls were weaving. Next door they 
were cutting out and sewing dresses. Not 
far away a group of boys were at work 
reconstructing an automobile; and if the 
visitor paused one of the group would step 
forward to explain what was going on, or to 
demonstrate, with a cross-section of an 
engine, how gasoline is transformed into 
motive power. 

Across the way boys were setting type 
and operating a printing press, bringing 
out an illustrated paper published every 


day of the exposition by the students them- 
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selves. There were boys at wood and 
metal lathes; others in a garden demon- 
strating what they are taught in the city’s 
agricultural classes. Still other boys and 
girls doing every sort of office work with 
the most modern equipment. 

In a fully equipped gymnasium, set up 
in the middle of the floor, school bands and 
glee clubs alternated all day long with gym- 
nastic teams and folk dancers, to form a 
continuous program. 

A diminutive apartment—living-room, 
dining-room, bedroom, and kitchen—was 
presided over by homemaking classes. 

What a city does for its “exceptional” 
children formed a fascinating part of the 
Board of Education’s exhibit. Classes for 


cripples and for the deaf and blind, with an 
emphasis on vocational training, showed a 
little known and amazingly interesting 
work. 

It was, indeed, a convincing demonstra- 
tion of the vision modern educators have 
of a city’s obligations toward its children, 
to fit them for a life career. Private agen- 
cies joined with public in making the 
picture complete. Mr. Robert E. Simon, 
president of the United Parents Association, 
expresses the hope that this New York 
exhibition is only the first of many efforts 
of a similar kind throughout the country, 
to show the parent the resources of the 
community that are available to him in 
bringing up his child. 








he Man Who Discovered 
Blood Circulation 








CIENTISTS in many lands are cele- 

brating the three hundredth anniver- 
sary of the discovery of the circulation 
of the blood. Although this discovery was 
made by an Englishman, the tercentenary 
is being observed in America, Germany, 
France, and Italy. Recently Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia have held celebra- 
tions; and to the great meeting of the Royal 
College of Physicians in London on May 
14-18 came scientists from everywhere. It 
was a sign that modern science, built up as 
it has been by men of every race and nation, 
is breaking down national barriers. 

William Harvey, whose treatise on blood 
circulation is the occasion of the celebra- 
tions, was the son of a prosperous Kentish 
yeoman. He was born in Folkestone, one 
of the towns which lie at the foot of the 
chalk cliffs on the Channel shore, in 1578. 
At ten he went to school in Canterbury, and 
at nineteen he graduated from Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

“In person he was not tall, but of the 
lowest stature,” says his friend and biogra- 
pher, John Aubrey. ‘“‘ Round face, olivaster 
complexion, little eyes, round, very black, 
full of spirits; his hair black as a raven, but 
quite white twenty years before he died.” 
And again, ‘‘ He paid his visits on horseback 


with a footcloth, his man following on foot 
as the fashion then was.” 

After graduating from Cambridge at nine- 
teen, Harvey traveled abroad. At Padua, 
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the most famous school of medicine of the 
time, he studied his future profession, 
taking the candle-light lectures in anatomy 
of H. Fabricius in an ancient oak lecture hall 
which may be seen to-day. At twenty-four 
he received his medical degree, and returned 
home. There he married the daughter of 
Dr. Lancelot Browne, who had_ been 
physician to Queen Elizabeth. Perhaps 
through this connection he became personal 
physician to James I. 

Harvey became a fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, physician at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, and, in 1616, 
Lumelian Lecturer at the Royal College of 
Physicians. 

For more than a thousand years before 
those lectures of April, 1616, no substantial 
contribution to man’s knowledge of blood 
circulation had been made. Aristotle had 
taught that blood originated in the liver, 
went thence to the heart, to be sent through 
the body in the veins. Erasistratus and 
Herophilus, of the Alexandrian school of 
medicine, taught the same, but added that 
the arteries carried a subtle kind of air or 
spirit. And Galen, in the Second Century 
A. D., discovered that the arteries carried, 
not air, but blood. But for centuries after 
him physicians believed that a spirit of some 
sort had a part in the blood system, per- 
haps animating the heart. 

There were later discoveries too, which 
helped Harvey on his way. But it is cer- 
tain that, in spite of the ten, perhaps fifteen, 
centuries during which it had been known 
that there was movement in the blood, 
physicians remained innocent of any belief 
that it was circulated continuously through 
arteries and veins, pumped by the heart. 

Harvey added to his extensive knowledge 
of medical writings an exhaustive series of 
anatomical dissections, watching closely the 
evidences of circulation in dogs, pigs, ser- 
pents, frogs, fishes, oysters, lobsters, shrimps, 
and even insects. From what he observed 
he demonstrated that it was the contraction 
of the heart which coincided with the pulse; 
that the pulse does not come because the 
arteries enlarge, and therefore fill, but 
because they fill and therefore enlarge; that 
the blood in arteries and veins is the same, 
making a complete circulation; and that the 
impulse in the motion of the blood comes 
not from the liver but the heart. 

The only gap left in his discoveries was 
that of the capillary channels by which the 
blood passes from arteries to veins. It 


remained for the anatomist, Marcello 
Malpighi, using the newly invented micro- 
scope in 1661, to see what Harvey with the 
naked eye could not, and thus to round 
out Harvey’s work. 

By the time Harvey published his theory, 
it was well known to his contemporaries 
through his lectures, and already widely 
accepted. Like all scientific treatises of the 
time it was written in Latin—a language 
zn writing which Harvey had his difficulties 
—and called the Exercitatio de Motu Cordis 
ef Sanguinis. Published not in England but 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main, its sixty-seven 
pages of large print were a model of accurate 
observation, briefly but completely stated 
fact, bold yet cautious hypothesis, and 
logical deduction. 

On the death of James, Harvey became 
a favorite of Charles I. When the Crom- 
wellian. rebellion began, and Harvey’s 
lodgings in Whitehall were looted, the 
physician went with the King to Oxford. 
He was with the King too in the fight at 
Edgehill, of which Aubrey writes: 

“During the fight the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of York [boys of twelve and 
ten] were committed to his care. He told 
me that he withdrew with them under a 
hedge, and took out of his pocket a book and 
read; but he had not read very long before 
a bullet from a great gun grazed the ground 
near him, which made him remove.” 

Harvey spent several years at Oxford, 
working upon the subject of generation. 
From a minute study of all kinds of small 
animals, and a particular study of the de- 
velopment of chickens from the egg, he 
accumulated a mass of data and a variety 
of conclusions of more or less permanent 
value. These were published in 1651, when 
Harvey was seventy-three years old, in an 
exhaustive treatise called Evxercitationes de 
Generatione. 

This was Harvey’s last work. He was 
known and honored throughout Europe, 
and his own college, Caius, voted a statue 
in his honor. He later transferred to the 
college his paternal estate, with provision 
for a salary to the college librarian and for 
the endowment of an annual oration which 
should ‘‘search out and study the secrets 
of nature by way of experiment,” and which 
is still given to this day. 

In 1657, when Harvey was eighty, he was 
attacked one June day by paralysis. That 
same evening he died, “the palsy giving 
him an easy passport.” 
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CHINESE SOLDIERS STORMING A BARRICADE UNDER SHELLFIRE 


The Fighting Season 
Opens in China 


HEN the rains cease in China each 

spring, fighting begins. This year the 
push began in late April, when the Nationalist 
or Southern troops again took up the victorious 
northward drive they had begun a year and 
a half ago with the march up from Canton 
to Hankow. Now they resumed their offensive 
in Shantung province, still several hundred 
miles short of their goal—Peking. 

The April advance soon brought the Na- 
tionalists to Tsinan-fu, capital of Shantung, and 
an important railroad center on the way to the 
North. But for the interposition of Japanese 
troops, so the Nationalists asserted, they would 
have taken the city last fall—which the Jap- 
anese deny. This year, as the Nationalists 


marched on it, the Northern troops of the war- 
lord Chang Tso-lin, reading the signs of the 
times in approved Chinese fashion, retreated. 
They poured out of the city and headed toward 
Peking, where Chang, their chief, still rules. 

The Nationalist Army began to filter into 
Tsinan-fu. No Northerners resisted them. But 
in their ranks were unruly gangs, men in uni- 
form but hardly more than bandits, officered by 
leaders inclined upon occasion to forget the or- 
ders of superiors. These and others swarmed 
around the two areas which Japanese soldiers 
had barricaded to protect the 2,000 Japanese 
residents of the city. Some 30,000 Nationalist 
soldiers scattered through the city. 

As to what happened next there is a conflict 
of reports. Hallet Abend, the first foreign 
correspondent to reach the city, however, 
cabled a connected account of the situation 


and the battle to the New York Times. 
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was sniped at—and to permit evacua- 
tion of the threatened parts of the 
city. Then a rain of shrapnel de- 
scended on known nests of snipers, bar- 
racks, and two gates of the eastern 
walled city. The north wall, which 
menaced the railway, was demolished, 
and Nationalist entrenchments on a 
ridge outside the city were raked. 
When night fell the Japanese ad- 
vanced to the north wall, taking it 
because the accuracy of their artillery 
fire gave them an easy superiority over 
the Chinese, although the Nationalists 
at one time outnumbered the Jap- 
anese ten to one; they were armed 
only with rifles and machine guns, and 
were poor marksmen into the bargain. 








By Chapin in the Public Ledger, Philadelphia 
THE DRAGON STIRS ONCE MORE 


On the protest of Chiang Kai-shek, the 
Nationalist general, Mr. Abend reported, the 
Japanese barricade was taken down. But 
tension was increased when Chinese soldiers 
put up anti-Japanese posters, and the Jap- 
anese arrested fifteen street speakers agitating 
against the alien soldiers. Next morning, May 
3, the Japanese attempted to prevent the loot- 
ing of a Japanese shop, and things began to 
happen. 

The 3rd was on a Thursday. When on the 
following Monday the excitement and unrest 
continued, the Japanese military took the 
initiative away from their more temperate 
consul, keing angered by discovery of the grue- 
somely mutilated bodies of sixteen Japanese 
men and women. General Fukuda, the com- 
mander, sent a twelve-hour ultimatum demand- 
ing drastic punishment for those guilty of the 
atrocities, an immediate end of warlike acts 
against Japanese troops, and withdrawal of 
Nationalist troops seven miles on each side 
of the Shantung Railway, which ran into the 
city. Penalty for refusal was to be a bom- 
bardment of troop centers in the city. 

Acceptance of this ultimatum by the Nation- 
alists would have meant acceptance of the 
onus of beginning the trouble with the Jap- 
anese as well as a severe blow to plans for 
their march on the Northerners at Peking. 
They did not accept. 

The Japanese delayed their fire until nine in 
the morning to allow departure of a relief train 
carrying nationals of other countries—which 


In the northeast wall tower the Jap- 
anese set up machine guns. Twenty 
times that night, according to Mr. 
Abend, the Chinese soldiers tried with rifles and 
hand grenades to storm the Japanese position: 

“With the machine guns placed there raking 
the top of the wall, which is wide enough for 
only five men abreast, the Japanese mowed 
down to the last man the first Chinese charge. 
Despite this slaughter, more than twenty suc- 
cessive human waves charged down the wall, 
every one being exterminated.” 

After a forlorn rally at 2:30 in the morning 
the Chinese gave in, and “the remnant of the 
Nationalist army slunk out of the gates of the 
long-coveted city disguised as civilians.”’ Esti- 
mates place their losses at from 1,000 to 3,000, 
while the Japanese lost forty-one soldiers 
killed and 189 wounded. 

Through the day intermittent sniping went 
on, but it ceased with the coming of evening. 
In the night an occasional crack of a rifle was 
heard, ¢telling of prowling looters. Japanese 
airplanes reported that they had not been able 
to discover the scattered Nationalist forces, 
except a small band which they engaged on the 
railway south of the city, and an eighteen-car 
troop train crawling back toward Nanking 
from Tsinan-fu. 

For the first time in eight days, said Mr. 
Abend, “the circle of green fields from the hills 
at the Yellow River to Tsinan-fu lies as quiet as 
a dead city, except when a bugle is heard, or 
the clatter of a cavalry patrol.” The first 
battle of the 1928 season, with the foreign com- 
plications which seem inevitable in Chinese 
disturbances, was over. 
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What Shall We 
Do About China? 


ENEWED outbreak of the civil war in 
China, the continual uneasiness and un- 
certainty that keep foreigners: out of the 
interior of the country where foreign business 
men formerly plied their trade and foreign 
missionaries taught and cared for the natives, 
lead to the question, “What is going to happen 
in China?” 
It may be that this year will see a unified 
China—but few believe it. Although the Sino- 


‘Japanese clash at Tsinan-fu was hardly over 
‘when other armies in the Nationalist group 
‘advanced once more toward Peking, and 


although there is reason to believe that they 
will take it before long, there is not much 
encouragement for believing that the National- 
ists will work out their country’s salvation 
directly. Undoubtedly more sincere in their 
efforts for the nation, and less self-seeking, 
than the military barons who have split up the 
country between them since the Revolution of 
1911, there is no sure evidence that they will 
work together even if their armies take Peking, 
the last really important territory not in their 
jurisdiction. 

It seems certain that many weary decades of 
strife and turmoil, much fighting, famine, and 


‘suffering must be gone through before China 


can battle its way into stable nationhood. 
The question is often asked, ‘Cannot the 
Western nations speed this transformation 
from the outside?” 

In Current History General Crozier seeks to 
answer this question. General Crozier, who 
has seen active service in China and who has 
made several long visits to that country, 
suggests, somewhat hesitantly, that either this 
country or the Powers acting together should 
send a military expedition into the country, to 
take complete charge. This would be the 
beginning of an ordered attempt to keep the 
country quiet and govern it while the Chinese 
were educated in the business of governing 
themselves. 

A single American division could turn the 
trick, he writes, and for a combination of 
Powers, Chinese resistance should present no 
difficulty whatever. 

But military difficulties would be the least 
of the worries in such an undertaking. General 
Crozier enumerates the others, such as doubt 


that the Powers are sufficiently altruistic to 
undertake the task, expense, Chinese resent- 
ment resulting in a boycott, and jealousy 
among the Powers. 

“Tt may be that these objections are well 
taken,” he writes. But if so “it were best 
that we should recognize the real reason for 
pursuing a ‘hands-off’ policy.. It is not that 
it would be ethically wrong or practically im- 
possible to do otherwise, but that we can not 
trust ourselves or our neighbors with the deli- 
cate duty of laying a kindly hand on the 
shoulder of a backward nation and guiding it 
with firmness along the trail which we know 
because we have been over it.” 

In the same issue of Current History John 
Dewey, an authority on China as well as a 
professor of philosophy, declares that ‘In the 
world in which we live General Crozier’s ideal 
of a union of great and imperialistic Powers 
having the sole purpose of assisting another 
nation, a nation so unlike in customs and tra- 
ditions as is China, is a dream.” 

So too Leslie B. Moss, of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America, writes that 
“General Crozier’s plan essentially amounts to 
reducing the pressure of an unhappy situation 
and thus giving Chinese men and women 

















THE THOMPSON GUN IN CHINA 


Comparatively few modern automatic weapons are used 
in Chinese warfare, the chief armament being the in- 
fantry rifle Marksmanship is generally poor. 
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liberty. It has been well pointed out that 
liberty is not given any one; it is only achieved 
or won in opposition to the bludgeoning of 
circumstances.” 

Yet the interest in what will happen to 
China grows throughout the Western world. 
That this year may bring interesting develop- 
ments is the view expressed in an article in the 
New York Times by Stanley High, a mis- 
sionary well acquainted with the country. 

In spite of the Nationalist disaster at Tsi- 
nan-fu, he writes, it is reasonable to suppose 
that they will take Peking. Marshal Chang 
Tso-lin, the remaining Northern war-lord, 
seems headed for eclipse. But even that might 
mean no renewed hope for the Chinese people. 
There is doubt that Chiang Kai-shek, National- 
ist chief, is really sincere in putting Nationalist 
China above his personal advancement. And 
his most active ally in the push toward Peking, 
Gen. Feng Yu-hsiang, has a reputation as a 
turncoat. What may be a unification of China 
may also be merely a reshuffling of the power 
of war-lords. 

Yet, Mr. High believes, there is hope: 

“Tf the present leadership proves itself in- 
adequate, Chinese nationalism, unquestionably, 
will receive a serious set-back. Settlement of 
the complex problems that confront the coun- 
try will be greatly delayed. But it needs to be 
pointed out that the final fate of the Nationalist 
movement in China is not inseparably bound up 
with the fortunes of these particular generals 
or, for that matter, with the Kuomintang 
[Nationalist] Party. 

“Backed by a national consciousness that 
has developed among all classes with extraor- 
dinary rapidity since the student uprising of 
1919, the purposes of this movement are laying 
hold upon the imagination of the people. In 
the end this Nationalist spirit, whatever tem- 
porary vicissitudes it may suffer, is almost 
certain to find the means and the leadership 
for its success.” 


Coolidge Has Not 
Said No 


Y THE rules of legal evidence, President 
Coolidge’s now famous “I do not choose 
to run” and his subsequent disclaimers are 
inconclusive; the President’s statements do 
not answer the question which the country 
has eagerly asked, and continues to ask. So 


declares the New York Law Review in an edi- 
torial. Its inference is that Mr. Coolidge 
may be nominated again, and that he has 
consciously refrained from committing himself 
beyond a doubt. 

“When President Coolidge announced in 
August, 1927, ‘I do not choose to run for Presi- 
dent in 1928,’ he was testifying in response to 
an interrogatory which had been, for several 
months theretofore, persistently put to him 
by the press and the public,” says the Law 
Review. “Of course, the President was not 
compelled to answer, but he nevertheless chose 
to answer.” The editorial points out that the 
question Mr. Coolidge chose to answer was not 
the question the public had chosen to ask: 

“What the public wanted to know was, not 
whether President Coolidge desired a third 
term or whether he intended to seek another 
nomination, but whether he would accept 
another nomination should it be tendered him.” 

This question the President ignored. As 
public curiosity mounted, still nothing was said 
until in December Mr. Coolidge declared: “My 
statement stands. No one should be led to 
suppose that I have modified it. My decision 
will be respected.” Of this statement the Law 
Review asks, “Could there be a more complete 
circumlocution?” 

More months passed, but the President re- 
mained mute on the question on which so 
many plans depended. Then in March a reso- 
lution of the Wyoming Republican State Com- 
mittee requested him to waive his personal 
preference and continue for an additional four 
years. The President’s reply contained no 
direct answer as to whether he would accept 
if nominated in spite of his announced wishes. 
Then he wrote a letter to the Massachusetts 
Republican State Committee, which said that 
it would be embarrassing to him should Massa- 
chusetts seek to nominate him. Such a course 
in his own state, he added, would give color to 
rumor that the use of his name as a Presiden- 
tial possibility was with his tacit consent. 

Nevertheiess, argues the Review, the few 
words necessary to dispel doubt and uncer- 
tainty were resolutely reserved. It concludes: 

“When a witness, having been under pres- 
sure of interrogation, has not committed him- 
self upon a given point, the implication is 
irresistible that for some reason he does not 
wish to do so and deliberately and purposely re- 
frains. Furthermore, something in the nature 
of studied disclaimers which do not completely 
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disclaim frequently justifies the deduction that 
the reverse of the facts apparently disclaimed 
will be found to exist. The Review disclaims 
that it chooses. to apply such psychology ‘to 
President Coolidge’s disclaimers, but we assert 
the general rules applicable to the testimony 
of all witnesses to be as herein set forth. 

‘Alternative interpretations may be sug- 
gested. (1) President Coolidge has, a little 
obstinately, perhaps, refrained from clarifying 
his original announcement in August of last 
year, actually considering what he said to be 
sufficiently specific for all needful purposes, 
deeming it beneath his persona! and Presiden- 
tial dignity further to explain. Or (2) Presi- 
dent Coolidge wishes to leave himself free to 
decide what course the best interests of the 
nation require, should the Republican National 
Convention at Kansas City, in spite of the 
President’s sincere efforts to discourage the 
consideration of his name. tender him the 
Presidential nomination. 

“Preference may be diffidently expressed for 
the jatter alternative, as more consonant with 
reason, experience and the peculiar psychology 
believed applicable in the present circum- 
stances.” 


The Democratic 
Keynoter 


NYONE who has been attracted by the 
present noise and bustle of. the political 
battle, which is rapidly taking shape as the 
presidential nominations draw near, will know 
by-this time that the keynote speech of the 
Democrats will-be made by one Claude G. 
Bowers, editorial writer on the New. York 
Evening World, hitherto unknown to politicians. 
He will know also that Mr. Bowers, a writer 
and a historian, achieved his present distinc- 
tion by a single speech, made at a Jackson Day 
dinner in Washington on February 12 last. 
But how he did it remains largely a mystery 
to the public. 

An explanation is offered by Mark Sullivan 
in World’s Work. The party was, of course, 
sharply divided, as it had been since the 1924 
convention. The elements represented by Mr. 
McAdoo and Governor Smith were almost at 
swords’ points, so that the dinner itself was 
something of a feat. But it began well enough; 
and. then, the business of dining. over, Mr. 
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By Cargill, in the Tribune, South Bend, Indiana 


THE ONE MAN DOG 


Bowers was introduced as a writing man who 
had composed a book about Andrew Jackson. 
Misgivings arose in the breasts of the diners, 
but they resigned themselves: 

“The Jackson speaker arose. His appear- 
ance bore out the sad anticipations of the diners. 
He was short of stature, slight of weight, high 
of brow—just what cartoonists have taught the 
public to expect historians and writers to be. 
He opened his mouth. At the first syllable, 
every sensitive listener recognized’ that peculiar 
timbre of voice that expresses vitality, emanates 
magnetism, and has the capacity, under the 
right circumstances, to start physical thrills 
up and down the spine.” 

The speaker, writes Mr. Sullivan, appealed 
to the intellect as well as to the emotions. What 
he did was to tell the story of Andrew Jackson, 
who one hundred years ago “rallied the people 
to a memorable battle for the preservation of 
popular government and the subordination of 
money to man.” He told the story of Jackson’s 
fight against the old United States Bank, and 
the forces of property and conservatism and 
respectability lined up behind the bank and its 
President, Nicholas Biddle of Philadelphia. 

“One listened. One thrilled,’ comments 
Mr. Sullivan, but adds that this battle of a 
hundred years ago seemed then to have little 
to do with 1928: Mr. Bowers went on: 
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““Ah, but some one says that we have no 
Philadelphia banker now—why mention him? 
No—‘ Westward the course of empire takes 
its way ’—even as far as Pittsburgh. And some 
one asks what Jefferson and Jackson have to 
do with present-day problems; .. . there is 
scarcely a domestic issue that Jefferson thought 
for and Jackson fought for and Woodrow Wil- 
son wrought for that is not a living, vital issue 
at this very hour.” 

Mr. Bowers then went into a vigorous criti- 
cism of the oil scandals and other evidences of 
corruption, speaking of ‘‘commercialized gov- 
ernment letting down the bars of commercial- 
ized politics” and of “‘organized corruption 
marching in open procession against the in- 
tegrity of the ballot,’ and summed up: 

“Where is the issue?’ asks the enemy. With 
monopoly encouraged, with corruption flagrant 
and unafraid, with ‘big business’ in the saddle, 
booted and spurred, and the farmer in the ditch; 
and with a tariff system that picks the pockets 
of the millions to the tune of billions under the 
protection of the police, if the party of Jefferson 
and Jackson can find no issue, it is time for it 
to go into a court of moral and intellectual 
bankruptcy.” ; 

Mr. Bowers’s speech made a widespread im- 
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pression on the party; and it led. Mr. Sullivan 
to:say, ‘Anybody who has studied American 
political history as much as he can not fail to 
reflect on an incident and a fact—Bryan’s 
‘cross of gold’ speech that sensationally won 
the Presidential nomination for an unknown 
young man, and the fact that a fate that must 
have been politically prescient picked Indiana 
as Mr. Bowers’s birthplace.” 


Machine Politicians 


HERE are in round numbers about 400,000 
machine politicians in the United States. 
Regardless of party, they are basically all alike, 
with a viewpoint wholly disassociated from 
issues, policies, personalities, or principles, 
and severely concentrated on practicalities. 
They are the subject of an article by Frank 
R. Kent in the June American Mercury. Mt. 
Kent, who is vice-president of the Baltimore 
Sun, and who makes a specialty of political 
writing, assures us that machine politicians are 
not understood by those to whom politics is 
not a means of livelihood—by the voters, in 
other words. To laymen they are a mystery, 
largely because -of -certain popular miscon- 
ceptions about them. 
“One such misconception is that the success- 


ful political leader is necessarily a fellow of great: 


shrewdness, subtlety and resource,” declares 
Mr. Kent. ‘The fact is that the amazingly 
adroit political mind exists only in fiction. . .. 
There are no deep plots in politics, no dark and 
diabolically ingenious schemes. The clever 
explanations of political tactics are almost 
completely false. ... In nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cases out of a thousand what 
appears to be superhuman strategy is actually 
either accident or blunder.” 

For one thing, there are no sinister political 
campaign plans behind the exposure of cor- 
ruption in high political places, as revealed by 
the oil scandals and use of excessive campaign 
chests in primaries. Indeed, Mr. Kent finds a 
disposition in the machine politicians of both 
parties to soft-pedal the cry of “turn the rascals 
out,”’ even when they are political enemies, be- 
cause of those gentlemen known as Fat Cats. 

“A Fat Cat,” he explains, “‘is a man of large 
means and no previous political experience who, 
having reached middle age, achieved success 
in business, and finding no further thrill... 
in the mere piling up of more millions, develops 
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a yearning for some sort of public honor, and is 
willing to pay for it. There are such men in all 
the States, and they are as welcome to the 
organization as the flowers in May.” 

These men, continues Mr. Kent, can, by 
paying, get what they want in State politics 
more speedily than anyone else, if they choose 
the right party. And though none of them has 
yet achieved the Presidency, they are not 
strangers to Cabinet offices, and Congress. 
It is their financial help that makes politicians, 
regardless of party, cold to the tumult about 
corruption. As one old-time Democrat said 
some time ago of the corruption exposers of his 
party, “What are they trying to do—frighten 
away every Fat Cat in the country? There 
ain’t no nourishment in that.” 

From the evidence he presents Mr. Kent, 
a Democrat, draws conclusions disheartening 
to those who would like to see politics cleaned 
up. The amply demonstrated corruption of the 
past will have na bearing on the coming Presi- 
dential campaign, he writes, for these reasons: 

“The Republican smoke-screen thrown out 
by Robinson, the Ku Klux Senator from 
Indiana, which, notwithstanding its unscrupul- 
ous distortions. and unfounded insinuations, will 
be ‘made use of by the Republican publicity 
agencies, the antics of Nye of North Dakota, 
with his absurd allegations against Al Smith, 
and the tossing of Elder Hays tothe wolves 
which is scheduled to take place at Kansas City, 
—all these things will combine to convince the 
unintelligent and gullible voters of the land, 
which means approximately 95 per cent. of 
them, that there is no real party guilt so far as 
the Republicans are concerned, or, if there is, 
that the Democrats were in too, or would have 
been had they had the chance.” 


Renovating the 
Dawes Plan 


T IS now almost four years since the Dawes 
Plan took some of the bad feeling and po- 
litical tension out of the controversy over 
German reparations, and substituted for it a 
measure of common sense and business method. 
All through these four years there has been a 
growing feeling that its demands were still 
too great, that it could not work, and that it 
allowed too much play to politics. 
Recently this criticism has become general, 

















From Simplicissimus, Munich 
THE DAWES PLAN LOAD 


‘So many clear heads reckoning what a poor, tired donkey 
[Germany] can carry.” 


due to the wide-spread feeling that, when 
maximum payments under the plan begin next 
September, the burden on Germany will prove 
too great. Something, it is agreed, must be 
done. 

The ‘‘something” which attracts the most 
attention at the moment is what is known as 
the Bankers’ Plan or the International Bankers’: 
Plan, so named because it has been suggested 
by men prominent in banking in several coun- 
tries. This plan proposes at one stroke to 
settle the problem, not only of reparations, but 
of war debts as well. It would lift the whole 
scheme out of the hands of governments, and 
make it a purely business affair for private in- 
vestors. Because it would take the problem 
out of politics, and settle it now instead of 
allowing it to plague international relations for 
sixty years, the plan has won many supporters. 

The proposal has never been made officially, 
nor has it been reduced to a single, definite 
form. Its outlines are fairly well known, 
however. They are described in the [nde- 
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pendent by Hiram Motherwill, former European 
correspondent of the Chicago Daily News: 
“By this scheme the investors of the world 
are to be asked to lend Germany an amount of 
money sufficient to pay off in a lump sum the 
entire present cash value of her reparations 
obligations, thus enabling her creditors to pay 
off on a similar basis their entire war indebted- 
ness toward Great Britain and America.” 
This would involve the largest international 
financial operation vet undertaken. Neverthe- 
less, bankers believe the transaction quite 
feasible, financially. Politically, it is another 
matter. The American Government has in- 
sisted thus far that there is no connection 
between the reparations due our associates in 
the war and the debts these nations owe us. 
Of this the economist Ernest Minor Patterson 
says in the New Republic that, while “as 
political and moral issues they should be”’ sepa- 
rated, ‘‘as an economic fact they cannot be.” 
Besides official American objection to this 
phase of the scheme, there are other difficulties. 
One is the resentment of Germany’s creditor 
nations to further scaling down of her total 
liability. At present it rests officially at 132 
billion marks, although this sum is generally 


admitted to be impossible. Yet reduction to- 
ward the sixteen billion marks (four billion 
dollars) mentioned as a minimum for the Bank- 
ers’ Plan is sure to meet with opposition from 
France and the rest. 

Still another difficulty is that expressed in 
the American Monthly by Walter Funk, editor 
of the Berlin Boersen-Zeitung: ‘‘Our payments 
hitherto were possible only because foreign 
countries placed at our disposal quite important 
amounts of capital.”” The Dawes payments 
made thus far, in other words, have not come 
entirely from within Germany, but from loans. 

In spite of the difficulties, however, there is a 
general agreement that some reorganization 
must and will, before long, be made. 


Toward a New 
Central Europe 


TRETCHING from the Baltic Sea down 
through the heart of Europe to the Adriatic, 
and from Germany on one side to the Black 
Sea on the other, is a group of nations born 
only ten years ago. They owe their present 
independence to the break-up of the 











Russian and Austro-Hungarian em- 
pires at the close of the war, and 
they are known as Central Europe. 

In La Revue Mondiale Eduard 
Benes, Premier and Foreign Minister 
of Czechoslovakia, writes that these 
countries are not really new, but that 
“they represent the incarnation of 
the historic efforts of nations which, 
against their will, formed integral 
parts of the former monarchies. In 
the course of time they became mature 
enough for an independent and sov- 
ereign existence; they ranged them- 
selves against the former régime, 
ready to overthrow it. . . . Thus the 
new order in Europe became a historic 
and inescapable necessity.” 

Once they began their separate 
existence, these states found them- 
selves plunged into an economic up- 
heaval. Where Austria-Hungary had 
existed before as a single domain, 
the boundary lines of five coun- 








EDUARD BENES 


Who, as Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, has taken a toatling 


part in the post-war adjustments of Europe. 


tries, some wholly new, like Cze- 
choslovakia, some merely enlarged, 
like Rumania, now existed. Where 
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goods once traveled unhindered by 
barriers of tariff or political jurisdic- 
tion, Central Europe found its bank- 
ing centers cut off from its industries, 
and its farms separated from its 
factories. 

An analysis of the present situation 
is made in a series of articles by 
Vladimir Nosek in the Central Euro- 
pean Observer, which is published in 
Prague. 

“The Succession States were able to 
adjust themselves fairly quickly to 
the new conditions,” he writes. “None 
of them represents a less natural eco- 
nomic unit than the old monarchy, 
and each of them is able to lead as 
independent an economic existence as 
any other country.” 

The burden of Mr. Nosek’s argu- 
ment, however, is that the principle 
of self-sufficiency has its limits, and 
that the new states are closely related 
and dependent on each other: “New 
Central Europe has to choose be- 














tween a continued policy of economic 
nationalism with consequent uneco- 
nomic production, and closer collabor- 
ation in the spirit of true internation- 
alism, free trade, and reciprocity.” 

The second alternative, he believes, does not 
necessarily postulate a customs union linking 
the country into an economic whole—there 
has been some talk of that—for that would 
in the end lead to political union, for which 
political conditions are not yet ripe. Never- 
theless there is no reason why there should 
not be a solution “which would both provide 
for closer codperation and respect the financial, 
economic and political sovereignty of the 
individual nations.” 

In the new Central Europe, which is almost 
twice as large as the former Austria-Hungary, 
the population is predominantly agricultural. 
Only Austria and Czechoslovakia possess large 
exporting industries. Their manufactures are 
needed in the farming countries just as they 
themselves, though partly agricultural, need 
to import grain and other farm products. 

“Only a detailed analysis of the actual pro- 
duction, consumption, trade, and finance of 
these nations will reveal their mutual interde- 
pendence,” declares Mr. Nosek. His series 
of articles, devoted to agriculture, agricultural 
industries, raw materials, manufacturing in- 


From Simplicissimus, Munich 


POST-WAR VIENNA 


The Cabby: “In other cities they have nothing to boast about but 
progress. 


We here have tradition.”’ 


dustries, and trade policies, makes this analysis, 
and reveals a definite need for a closer inte- 
gration of the economic life of these nations. 

“The war has brought the Central European 
nations their long-cherished freedom,” he con- 
cludes. ‘It is now. incumbent upon them to 
provide practical proofs that they wish to 
live up to the ideals of peace, international 
good will, and democracy. The establishment 
of a New Central Europe provides a unique 
opportunity to this end.” 


England’s Battle 
of the Budget 


HE announcement of the annual budget 

has come to be one of the exciting events 
of the year in Great Britain. Since the war, 
economic depression and a burden of debt have 
made it hard enough for weary Chancellors of 
the Exchequer to balance the budget, let alone 
to reduce taxation or find sums for the assist- 
ance of industry and agriculture. 
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vast, ever-swelling mass’ of 
buoyant’ pleasure _ traffic.” 
Concessions are made for 
commercial jitneys, trucks, 
and agricultural machinery. 
Mr. Churchill himself ex- 
plained: “I hope that the 
motoring community will 
consider the plan and the 
policy of the budget as a 
whole and form their opin- 
ions as citizens, and not as 
motorists.” 

On every side the tax- 
payers, by far the minority 
of the voting population, are 
being fleeced, declares L. J. 
Maxse, editor of the National 




















From the Western Mail, Cardiff, Wales 


WINSTON CHURCHILL INTRODUCES HIS 1928 BUDGET TO THE 


BRITISH VOTERS 


The New Young Lady: ‘‘I hope your people approved of me, Winnie?” 


Review. Although a Con- 
servative, Mr. Maxse is 
strongly opposed to Mr. 
Churchill’s system of bill- 


Winnie: ‘‘ Well, so-so. I think they realized you were the best I could do at Paying. He Says 1n brief: 


the moment—but they expect something very different next year!”’ 


Yet the voters, oppressed by taxes, high 
prices, and bad trade conditions, eagerly ex- 
pect such reduction and aid; and the Oppo- 
sition is quick to point out with each new 
budget that the Government has failed to 
bring about the desired, if impossible, relief. 

Last year Mr. Winston Churchill’s budget 
created more of a stir than ever. Hailed by 
some as averting a financial crisis, it was at- 
tacked by others as merely skating over the thin 
ice, and putting off a reckoning until another 
year. Now the other year has come, and, ac- 
cording to the Manchester Guardian, Mr. 
Churchill has produced the most important 
budget of his career. It embodies several no- 
table features. One of these, and this the most 
criticized, is its size, and its recommendation 
that hereafter the budget be stabilized at 
£800,000,000, a sum which it exceeds at present. 

It also contains several important tax re- 
forms aimed at setting the industrial taxpayer 
on his feet. First of all, three-quarters of the 
taxes on productive industry are to be re- 
mitted; farm lands and buildings are to be 
tax free; and railroad rates are materially 
reduced. 

To make this possible, a new gasoline tax is 
imposed. This tax, writes the London Times, 
“has the advantage that its incidence falls 
to a large extent on the luxury consumer—that 


There are 100,000 payers 
of super-tax in Great Britain 
whe contribute fifty per cent. and more of 
their incomes— approximately £66,000,000. 
Then there are 2,100,000 more who pay income 
taxes, contributing a grand total of £234,000,- 
ooo—or more than the total revenue of the 
country fifteen years ago. This means that the 
Government, which appeals to a voting body 
of 21,000,000—with, the new young women’s 
vote, 26,000,00o—can afford to ignore the rights 
of the poor taxpayer, and does so. If the 
Government felt that it would lose its job were 
it to impose any more taxes, Mr. Maxse con- 
tends, it would find itself well able to get along 
with what money it has. 

Mr. Maxse’s chief source of ire is the Sink- 
ing Fund. Mr. Churchill “is pleased to de- 
scribe the Sinking Fund as the ‘repayment’ 
or ‘reduction’ of the National Debt,” writes 
Mr. Maxse, “‘though according to the latest 
statistics of his own Department, that appalling 
millstone steadily increases and is actually 
larger by £130,000,000 than it was nine years 
ago, despite the funereal fact that, during that 
period, £740,000,000 of the taxpayers’ property 
has been sunk in these bottomless Sinking 
Funds. . . . Any fool can pour money down 
a Sink and call it Debt Reduction though the 
Debt increases; but it requires real genius, 
such as we no longer possess, to scrap super- 
fluous departments, ration the remainder and 
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reduce extortion.... We 
need to divorce the British 
Government from Extrava- 
gance and marry it to Econ- 
omy.” 

There are those who are 
far more tolerant of Mr. 
Churchill, whose budget has 
had on the whole “a good 
press.” The London Times, 
Morning Post and Daily 
Telegraph all commend his 
tax reforms, as designed to 
relieve and restore industry. 
“Mr. Churchill realizes,” 
writes the Post, ‘that our 
financial policy must be 
made to suit our industry. 














. .. By our industries ‘we 
live. Without them policies 
are castles in the air.” 

One provision of the new 
budget which has received much amused com- 
ment and given rise to many cartoons is an in- 
crease in the tax exemption for children from 
£36 for the first child and £27 for each subse- 
quent child to £60 for the first child and £50 
for each subsequent child. 

For the most part, the press agrees with Mr. 
Churchill’s own plea for the adoption of his 
budget, that “you cannot have the new reliefs 
without the new taxes and the new reforms. .. . 
Everyone who approves of the general plan 
must take the rough with the smooth. And 
there is rough as well as smooth in it.” 


The Red, Red 
Russian Theater 


- HE Death and Destruction of Europe” 

is playing at Meierhold’s Theater in 
Moscow. No curtain, no row of lights divides 
us from the stage, stripped bare of painted 
flats—all that pretense and silliness, separating 
the actors from the audience, went with the 
revolution. Brick walls, steel girders, ladders 
and machinery form the background. There 
are no velvets, silks and gauzes on the stage. 
The actors are dressed in coarsest rep and wool. 
What matter? The audience too is dressed in 
coarsest rep and wool. There are no “gowns 
by ——” or “shoes by .’ In Meierhold’s 
theater the shoes, if any, are worn by the 





THE HIGHER DRAMA IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


Ascene in a Children’s Theater, conducted by the State, in Moscow. 


actors—that is all that anyone needs to know. 

“Workers, students, artists, soldiers, surge 
into the great, bare theater, take possession 
of the hard seats, fill the wooden boxes (which 
are literally boxes, not plush and gold bath- 
tubs) . . . eating caviare sandwiches and ex- 
changing pleasantries with the stage hands.” 
So writes Hallie Flanagan, picturing, in the 
Saturday Review of Literature, the new theater . 
which has arisen in Russia from the ashes of 
the old. 

The play begins. One by one the countries 
of the world are broadly satirized. A scene in 
America: tired business men in a Turkish 
bath, smug, provincial, immature. A scene 
in the French Cabinet. Jibes at bourgeois 
society and the Church. Pictures of decadence 
everywhere in Western life. ‘Fifteen such 
images, posters done in glaring colors, are 
staged entirely by wooden screens which roll 
about with incredible rapidity to the jazz ac- 
companiment.” Finally nothing remains save 
the United Workers of the World, marching 
proudly along together. 

Those who say that art should not be prop- 
aganda may wonder at’ the astounding 
growth of these theaters, born of the Revolu- 
tion. In 1914 there were in all Russia 210 
theaters. In 1920 there were 6,000. For 1927, 
no actual figures can be gathered. The Educa- 
tional Bureau has stopped counting, but says 
that new theaters are springing up by the 
hundreds, in towns and villages everywhere. 
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: “In the storming of the Winter Palace at 
Petrograd, all barriers went down in blood and 
flame,” writes Miss Flanagan. ‘The worker in- 
voluntarily became educator and artist. Un- 
trained, he must train others, and instinctively 
he turns to the most primitive form of teaching 
—drama. In streets and squares, in factories 
and shops, on thousands of improvised stages, 
he reénacts the mighty events which have re- 
sulted in his bewildered awakening. Through 
rude plays, often pantomimic, he explains— 
perhaps unconsciously attempts to justify— 
the Revolution, through emphasizing his wrongs 
in the past, his hopes for the future; expresses, 
too, his bold delight in the new order, in 
humor which has the slap-dash of the circus. 
. . « The traditional playhouses, seventy of 
them left, cannot combat the red tide. Their 
plays by Chekov, Gorki, Tolstoi, are of the 
old life and continue to attract an old audience. 
The New Russian will have none of them.” 

The new theater is to train a social-order. 
It is not interested in individual problems. 
What does the man making a new world care 
for the little personal love or hate or struggle 
of some insignificant person! The govern- 
ment soon realized that this tremendous 
activity could be harnessed for the use of the 
state. It subsidizes the theaters; it sends 
bands of players all over the country. 

In Meierhold, the new theater of Russia 
finds its leader, and in his theater its most 
perfect expression. Under him worker-ma- 
terial, worker-acting, worker-designing are 
fused into art. A member of the old Moscow 
Art Theater, an experimenter with condition- 
alism, stylization, mysticism, a worker in the 
Italian Commedia dell’ Arte, a student of the 
classic drama of Greece, he exemplifies that 
hard saying in art that originality comes 
through the absorption of the ideas of others. 

“Ts it, after all, new, this theater of the 
Revolution?” concludes Miss Flanagan. ‘Or 
is it, in spite of obvious differences in material 
and manner, a return to an old, old theater? 
To the uncurtained stage on the hillside, to a 
drama forged from a belief which audience and 
actor shared? In the idea of Communism, the 
theater in Russia has what the Greek stage 
had in the gods, what the medieval drama 
had in the Church—a force outside itself to 
which it pays tribute with religious ecstasy. 
The theater of the Revolution pours plays as 
libations before the altar of its belief. It is a 
great theater because it is a dedicated theater.” 


Italy Asserts 
Herself 


VER since that September day in 1870 when 

the army of united Italy entered Rome, 
and took away from the Pope the lands he 
ruled.as a temporal prince, there has been 
a “Roman question.” The Popes have re- 
mained in voluntary confinement in the Vatican, 
announcing that they would not emerge until 
the State gave back again some part at least 
of their lands, and the authority to rule them. 

This state of affairs has continued under 
Mussolini, though there has been talk of an 
amicable solution. Recently there was a flare- 
up over the Catholic Boy Scouts, Mussolini 
asserting that the education of youth belonged 
in Fascist hands, and there alone. To judge 
from comments in Italian periodicals, however, 
Church and State are now going their separate 
ways more or less peacefully again. 

“The Government is responsible for the 
future of Italy, which, tomorrow, will depend 
on the youth of the country,” comments 
Il Grido della Stirpe. ‘Religion is a question 
of conscience, and must never interfere with 
politics. . . . The Papacy must attend to the 
souls of youth, the State to their education.” 

Even the Osservatore Romano, official organ 
of the Vatican, now dilates upon the “absolute 
inexistence of hostility” toward the Fascist 
régime. It deplores the thought that “ Pius XI, 
Supreme Father of al! Catholics, was moved by 
hostility or lowly motivated unfriendliness.” 

This retrenchment from the original Vatican 
criticism of Mussolini’s attitude toward the 
Catholic youth organizations brought a reply 
from the Government: ‘‘The controversy pro- 
voked by the declarations of the Holy Father 
must be considered absolutely closed by the 
article in the Osservatore Romano.” 

Since the rise of Fascism, Italy has been 
occupied with its place in the international 
world as well as with its home affairs. Its 
newspapers and magazines show a certain 
aggressive tone in treating foreign affairs, per- 
haps the reaction to the country’s impotence 
immediately after the war. Recently J] Regima 
Fascista of Cremona published a sample of the 
new self-confidence: 

“Tt is nothing surprising for Italians,” it 
begins modestly, ‘‘that international politics 
can not be carried out without the presence and 
intervention of Rome. In view of the situation 
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and importance of the new Italy, it is not 
extraordinary that the foremost statesmen of 
the world go to Rome. In keeping with the 
place Italy now occupies in the consortium of 
nations, no European problem of importance 
can be solved without Italy.” 

‘Even in distant lands the politics of Musso- 
lini are regarded not only as the politics of a 
new nation,” declares 
La Tribuna, “but as a 
new civilization striving 
to occupy its lawful place 
in the world.” 

It is not forgotten by 
the Fascist press, which 
of course is the only 
journalistic voice remain- 
ing in Italy, that the 
nation has itself alone to 
thank for this pleasant 
state of affairs. An ex- 
ample occurs in J/ Regima 
Fascista: 

“Instead of being a 
disquieting element in 
the world, Italy is a 
strong factor in assuring 
a dependable peace on a 
permanently solid basis. 
No one can contest her 
right to create new 
markets for her own 
products, since no one 
has thought of making her a participant of the 
rich booty that the nations of the Entente, 
through President Wilson, divided among them- 
selves with such mathematical wisdom. Italy, 
which is peacefully entering the Orient, does 
not intend to trouble any one, but will not stand 
for any nation’s attempt to stop her. Italy 
looks forward to peace alone; nevertheless, this 
in no way signifies that she is not preparing 
for any eventuality.” 


Albrecht Durer, 
Painter and Etcher 


HENPECKED husband of exemplary 
habits who managed to make a living in 

the precarious profession of painter, etcher, and 
engraver—that is perhaps how Albrecht Diirer 
appeared to his German neighbors of the last 
days of the Middle Ages. But in his portraits 





ALBRECHT DURER (1471-1528) 
From a self-portrait now in Madrid. 


of himself we see a man with haunting eyes and 
flowing hair, an artist and a mystic with some- 
thing Christ-like about him. And the judg- 
ment of four centuries has named him one of 
the great artists of all time. 

Among the tributes paid to Diirer on the 
four hundredth anniversary of his death re- 
cently celebrated all over the world, is an article 
in the London Nineteenth 
Century by Mr. Jf. P. 
Collins. Diirer, we read, 
was a force in those 
turtulent times which 
marled the end of the 
Midcle Ages and the be- 
ginning ot the Renais- 
sance in Germany. Some 
of his most famous etch- 
ings and woodcuts are 
little more than political 
cartoons, moralizing on 
the political and religious 
upheavals of his world. 
Although he contributed 
several great masterpieces 
to the Catholic Church, 
he later sided with Luther 
and his Reformers on 
many points. 

Diirer was born in 
Nuremberg in 1471, and 
trained in his father’s 
profession as goldsmith. 
But at the age of thirteen Diirer had already 
completed a portrait of himself so excellent that 
it may have persuaded his father to allow him to 
study in Italy and elsewhere. 

Returned to Nuremberg, Diirer found the 
painter’s life a hard one. His “Coronation of 
the Virgin,” hailed as a miracle of devotional 
art, cost him 200 florins for paints alone, and 
that is all he received for the picture. 

Perhaps spurred on by Frau Diirer, who had 
little patience with such ill-paid work, he 
then turned almost entirely to engraving on 
wood and copper, where he was already without 
rival. Here, with a mastery of detail and per- 
fection of workmanship, he embodied a thou- 
sand conceptions of his varied nature—all 
rev2aling his imagination, his keen observation 
az:d humor, his piety and morality. 

He became in due course the court painter 
of Emperor Maximilian, and a well-known and 
famous man. In Scribners for June, Royal 
Cortissoz writes: 
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“He makes a study for hands pressed to- 
gether in prayer, and it seems as if delicacy 
could no farther go, delicacy combined with a 
sublime sureness. What he could do when he 
was anatomizing form he could do, too, when 
he was occupied with purely decorative swirls. 
Witness the celebrated Coat of Arms, with a 
Cock. Line here takes endless turnings, but 
it never falters. There was, to be sure, no 
limit to the adaptability of his imperious tech- 
nique. The same hand that could envisage 
the head of Erasmus with a stroke having 
positive grandeur in it could draw the form and 
fur of that Crouching Hare which is among the 
marvels in the Albertina... . 

“There was more realism than poetry in 
Diirer. He sought truth rather than beauty 
as we commonly understand it. But he sought 
it nobly, and that tells in his line, in the power 
it has, rising sometimes to majesty. His was, 
in short, the beauty of perfect craftsmanship.” 


The Japanese Magazines 


HE Japanese magazine reading public is 

very like the American, according: to a 
Japanese writer in the Tokyo Trans-Pacific. 
Japan shows the same enthusiasm for magazines 
and for the kind of magazines that are most 
popular in America. There are hundreds of 
periodicals published in Japan. One firm alone 
publishes fifty different kinds every month. 

Most of these magazines are of the “popular” 
type. There are magazines for the intellectual 
classes, but they are few in number, and with 
the possible exception of Kaizo (Reconstruc- 
tion) and one or two others, their circulation is 
very limited. 

One of the magazines with the largest circu- 
lation is called Kiraku, which means, literally, 
pain and ease. The author describes a typical 
issue for us: 

The cover shows a beautiful Mo-Ga with 
hair done European style, plucked eyebrows, 
scarlet lips, and dashing kimona. Next come 
pages of advertising matter, both in Japanese 
and English. The stories brim with gore and 
mystery, although the more tempestuous kinds 
of love are also admitted. A drama presented 
by Sawada and his company at the Imperial 
Theater is summarized in twenty pages. It too 
is full of stirring action and bloodshed. ‘What 
the public demands is action and they have 
specified it as action with swords,” writes the 


Japanese correspondent. ‘It is a curious thing 
that when the country is in a transition period, 
people are generally bloodthirsty. Japan of 
the present day is no exception.” 

There is an account of a stirring game be- 
tween Waseda and Keio universities, and a 
fashionable playwright dedicates a Cheering 
Song to the champions. This is part of it: 


Oh! Blood of youth beats wild, 
Now our college depends on you. 
Come on, come on, our friends, 
Radiant life, strength of fire, 
Let us applaud, sing and roar, 
Waseda, Waseda, Waseda. 


The more serious side of the magazine is 
represented by an article on prehistoric animals 
based on the research of a Russian scientist in 
Leningrad, an article on Kyoto in spring, and 
one on the history of the famous cafés and tea 
rooms of Japan, not forgetting the women of 
beauty and charm who ran them. Pictures, 
jokes, moving-picture news at great length, and 
other special features, fill up the magazine. 

Another typical magazine, this time for 
women, is ca!led the Finjin Club. It contains 
a tribute to Captain Mizushiro, commander of 
the Japanese destroyer Jintsu, which recently 
collided with a torpedo boat. True to the 
Samurai spirit of old Japan he died by his own 
hand by way of apology to his Emperor for the 
mistake he had made, however much it might 
have been out of his power to avoid it. “The 
encouragements and the lessons his death 
taught are incredibly great,” comments the 
writer in the Trans-Pacific. “The spirit of the 
Samurai [warrior-noblemen of old Japan] still 
lives in spite of the Western influence. We have 
nothing to fear as long as this spirit exists.” 

Society news includes pictures of Prince 
Chichibu and his bride elect, Miss Matsudaira, 
daughter of the Japanese Ambassador to the 
United States. There is also an article on the 
Prince, who is, we read, beloved for his univer- 
sally democratic attitude and his charm. 

A symposium on “The Man I Should Like to 
Marry” by a doctor’s daughter, a Count’s 
daughter, a film actress, a business man’s 
daughter and a woman painter stresses the 
fact that present-day young girls in Japan all 
want men who are good at games. 

Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi, a new member of 
parliament, who is well known in this country, 
contributes an instalment of a novel entitled 
“Mother” to this magazine. In it, we are told, 
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he endeavors to show that Japan is in a period 
by no means settled and safe, and that it is 
only by the greatest determination that the 
people can save themselves and their country. 

There are in this woman’s magazine, as well 
as in other magazines intended for men readers 
or young persons, all sorts of articles which 
indicate Japan’s modern and European point 
of view. There are not only talks on health 
matters, but advice about careers (typewriters 
with Japanese characters have recently made 
their appearance, opening the field of stenog- 
raphy to women, for example), discussions of 
social problems, and a variety of other subjects. 


A ROADSIDE SCENE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


for Autos. At every corner signs demand 
Stop—Have You Enoucu GaAs AND OIL? or 
Hry—Are You Huncry? 

“The Hot-Dog Trail has stretched its vulgar, 
desecrating length over hill and valley, beach 
and cliff,” writes Anne O’Hagan in the Woman’s 
Journal. She admits that public sentiment 
and the higher wisdom of advertisers them- 
selves have already done much to mitigate the 
offensive features of outdoor advertising, and 
suggests that a similar educational process be 
undertaken to bring back to nature this 
““marketway of almost incredible tastelessness, 
of optical vociferousness.” 





The HotDog 
Trail 


UR motorist starts off on his 

summer motor trip with high 
expectations. He pictures smooth 
roads winding between green fields 
and through shady woodland; long 
stretches between sleepy villages 
where he will watch the sun set over 
solitary green hills. But what hap- 
pens? 

He travels for hundreds of miles 
along smooth winding roads between 
an unbroken line of billboards, of 
Gus’s Filling Stations, Eddie’s Red 
Hot Eats, and Olde Tyme Gifte 














Shoppes. The woods have been 
leveled to make way for Charlie’s 
Campers’ Cottages, or Free Parking 
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THOUSANDS OF STANDS LIKE THIS LINE OUR 


HIGHWAYS FROM COAST TO COAST 
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and hot dogs, sandwiches, 
cool drinks and the rest 
flourish in more than neces- 
sary profusion. 

There is a growing move- 
ment on foot, not only to 
restrict or elimate these ac- 
cessories of the automobile, 
but to make them more 
sightly. The most notable 
of these efforts has been the 
establishment of a fund, 
initiated by a gift of $5,000 
from Mrs. John D. Rocke- 








From the Art Center of New York City 


DOES THIS LOOK LIKE A ROADSIDE REFRESHMENT STAND? 


The prize winner in a competition initiated by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for 
the most attractive and practical refreshment stand now in operation. 


“Everywhere the native population has bor- 
rowed a page from the primers set for their 
instruction by national advertisers during more 
than a generation,”’ Miss O’Hagan points out. 
“By the time the buying public became a motor- 
ambulatory public, whole communities had 
been thoroughly grounded in the practice of 
regarding ‘nature’ as a background for mer- 
cantile information.” 

Just as the efforts of save-the-scenery socie- 
ties, highway protective groups and embattled 
women’s clubs were beginning to make them- 
selves felt in opposition to tasteless and often 
false billboard advertising, she says, the ava- 
lanche of signs, advertising home products 
designed to appeal to a million speeding motor- 
ists, descended. 

At first it was thought that nothing could be 
done to stop owners of property from using it 
in whatever way they wished. But chambers 
of commerce, rotary clubs, women’s clubs, 
town councils and State legislatures have been 
coming to a different view of the matter. 
Frequently unsightly or offensive signs have 
been removed by local ordinance or state 
action. The New York legislature in 1924, for 
example, passed a law prohibiting signboards 
in the Adirondack Park, and more than two 
thousand signs were removed. 

Signs, refreshment booths, campers’ rests 
and the like flourish largely along state-built 
highways. It has been suggested therefore 
that they be taxed to help pay for the roads 
from which they benefit. This, it is thought, 
would do much to eliminate those stretches of 
road where one filling station abuts another, 


feller, Jr., since supple- 
mented by other gifts, with 
which annual awards are 
given in yearly competition 
for the erection and main- 
tenance of the most sightly roadside stands. 

Local pressure, legislation, taxation, educa- 
tional schemes, says Miss O’Hagan, must all be 
evoked to protect our once beautiful roadsides. 


The Still 
Advancing South 


URING the past few decades America 

has witnessed a reawakening of the South. 
Factories' have sprung up; agriculture has 
flourished side by side with the industries which 
made use of the produce; schools and colleges 
have been built. Everywhere the sleepy land 
of cotton is being transformed into a bustling 
land of industry. 

“Out of the pall of poverty and the blackness 
of despair of long years [since the Civil War], 
the South is now emerging into the rising sun 
of prosperity,” writes Mr. Richard H. Edmonds, 
editor of the Manufacturer’s Record in the 
1928 Blue Book of Southern Progress. Here 
58 per cent. of the cotton crop of the world is 
produced and much of it manufactured. 
Twenty per cent. of the wealth of the United 
States, 16 per cent. of its manufacturing, 32 
per cent. of its mining enterprises, and 40 per 
cent. of its crops come from this section. 

“Tt was once a question as to whether the 
South could compete with New England in 
cotton manufacturing,” Mr. Edmonds writes. 
“Now New England wonders if it can hold 
even a measure of its cotton-mill industry in 
competition with the South.” 
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Not only the great cotton industry, but the 
vast steel operations of Birmingham, the great- 
est ship-building plant in America, hydro- 
electric enterprises second to none in the 
country, the production of sulphur, granite, 
marble, brick, bauxite on a national scale 
witness the use to which the South is putting 
its great natural resources. 

Churches are being built to the tune of 
$1,000,000 a week; the expenditure upon public 
schools totals $426,000,000 a year; $390,899,000 
was spent on highways in 1927. ° 

During 1927 the South paid to the Internal 
Revenue Department of the Federal Govern- 
ment $638,257,000, an increase of $51,900,000 
over the preceding year, while for the rest of 
the country the amount of the taxes was $22,- 
200,000 less than for the preceding year. North 
Carolina’s total payment was $205,651,000, 
against the combined total for all the New 
England States of $181,346,000, and for the 
Pacific Coast States of $160,231,000; Florida 
paid almost one-fifth more than Indiana, 
two-thirds more than Iowa, and the list could 
be continued. 

“All that the South has done, however, in 
the matter of material achievement is but the 
scratching of the ground othe very infancy of 
the present as compared with what the future 
will show,” declares Mr. Edmonds. “It has 
a greater combination of raw materials for in- 


dustrial pursuits than any other equal area in 
the world. It has every range of climate that 
can be asked, from that of the semi-tropical 
to that of the high altitudes of its mountain 
regions in Virginia and the Carolinas and in 
Texas, where one mountain peak is more than 
9,000 feet high. It has five times as large a 
coal area as all of Europe, excluding Russia, and 
has twice as large an area even when Russia is 
included. 

“Tt has been well said that the South is the 
nation’s greatest material asset, and that the 
utilization of its vast resources in men and in 
raw materials will enormously enrich and 
strengthen the power of the entire country.” 


Souls in Our 
Machines 


ICHAEL PUPIN, distinguished Ameri- 
can scientist, left Serbia as a peasant boy 
fifty-four years ago. He deserted his yoke of 
oxen, his Serbian ballads, the brilliant stars 
over the Serbian mountain tops, for the country 
now known in Serbia as the land of the 
machines. In Scribner’s for June, he tells why 
he is not sorry that he did so. 
To-day, when Dr. Pupin, inventor and 
professor of electro-mechanics at* Columbia 
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University, returns to Serbia he finds peasants 
still with their yoke of oxen, their ballads and 
their love for the beauty of their homeland. 
In the meanwhile, he has seen a great country 
transformed by science. During the past fifty 
years the land! of machines has been 
born; and he has watched and aided 
its development. 

European observers often come to 
America and, after looking around for 
a little while, write essays or deliver 
lectures about American materialism. 
They would not hesitate 
to say that Professor 
Pupin had made a mis- 
take in leaving his 
native land for an 
American civilization 
of industrialism, of 
which Henry Ford is 
the patron saint. 

‘Mass production in 
everything, says this 
superficial European ob- 
server, is the highest 
aim of our civilization,” 
writes Professor Pupin. 
“Even in the educa- 
tional field where endless droves of crude 
bachelors of arts are Jet loose annually from 
our American colleges. . 

“Tf I accepted that view of the superficial 
European observer and of the American pessi- 
mists, I should be sorry indeed that fifty-four 
years ago I deserted my dearly beloved Serbian 
oxen,” Professor Pupin proceeds. ‘‘But I do 
not accept it; my American experience is . . 
that in this land of machines there are other 
things which thrill the soul of man even more 
than the apparently miraculous inventions 
Reans 

American idealism has kept pace with 
American industrialism, declares Professor 
Pupin. He calls the period in American history 
following the Civil War the American Renais- 
sance. It witnessed the growth of an industry 
that was guided by the spirit of American ideal- 
ism. The modern American spirit of scientific 
research is the same sort of scientific idealism 
which guided Archimedes, Galileo, Newton, 
Franklin, Faraday, and all their disciples in 
their achievements for the benefit of mankind. 

Moreover, the cultivation of this philosophy 
of scientific idealism has been gradually trans- 
planted during the past fifty years from the 
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scientific research laboratories of our American 
universities to the research laboratories of our 
American industries. This Dr. Pupin sees as 
one of the great achievements of the American 
Renaissance. When the miracles of science 
and of inventions of this period 
are long forgotten, this welding 
of American industries to Amer- 
ican universities will be remem- 
bered still. 

“Consider now the vast num- 
ber of museums, picture-galleries, 
conservatories of music, 
philharmonic societies, 
institutions of higher 
learning, cathedrals, 
which, following in the 
path of advancing 
idealism in science, have 
come into existence dur- 
ing my American ex- 
perience of fifty-four 
years,’ continues Dr. 
Pupin. ‘‘Consider, 
moreover, that all these 
nurseries of the esthetic 
and spiritual activities 
of the American soul 
were made possible by individual donations 
of private citizens, leaders of our American 
industrialism, and it will be obvious that the 
only materialism will be found in the wealth 
which makes these nurseries of idealism possible. 

“Every medieval cathedral has a soul; it 
is a part of the soul of its designer and of the 
souls of the pious men who built it. So every 
modern machine has a soul; it is a part of the 
soul of its inventor and of the patient souls of 
the men who developed it. Who dare say that 
these souls are’guided by a sordid spirit?” 


War Memorials 


VERYONE who attended the ceremonies 

said it was a great day for the town. The 
memorial to the gallant men who had volun- 
teered many years before to save their country 
had been dedicated. The marble shaft bore 
the names of the warriors. At one corner of the 
base was carved the figure of a veiled woman, 
lying partly upon the steps and partly upon the 
platform, in weariness or grief. To the artisti- 
cally inclined this woman was the Nation; to 
the more simply minded she was the mother, 
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COMMEMORATING THE WAR: THE MEMORIAL TO THE 7TH REGIMENT OF NEW YORK 


sweetheart, or wife of the volunteers. What- 
ever she symbolized, the effect was splendid. 

Two days later a man was picked up at the 
foot of the memorial—dead. In placing him- 
self at its base he had simulated the attitude 
of the grief-stricken woman. In his extended 
hand he held a copy of his discharge papers 
and a handful of letters relating to a pension 
claim that had dragged for years without 
coming to a head. On the shaft he had written 
after his name graven in stone: 

“T asked for bread and they gave mestone. I 
asked for my old job and it was gone. My 
fiancée married a stay-at-home.” 

The story of this man who departed a hero 
and returned to become the town derelict 
begins an article in Building Age, written by the 
editor, Col. Ernest McCullough, who returned 
from France ten years ago with wound chevrons 
on his sleeve. 

“War memorials have a pious purpose,” he 
writes. ‘They are supposed to recall glorious 
deeds and memorialize consecrated men. It is 
felt to be only right that the names of these 


warriors should be remembered. ... The 
memorial stands for many years, and is a sacred 
thing.” 


But Colonel McCullough does not feel that 
this is the whole story: 
“A memorial to a war is a remind-r of 


hatreds and animosities that should not exist. 

Children seeing it learn not only love, 
honor, and deep respect for the heroes whose 
names they perpetuate, but they learn as well 
that outside of the boundaries of their respective 
countries there are enemies. Because these 
enemies caused the deaths of so many of their 
gallant countrymen, hatred is bred. The mute 
marble memorial on the village green inculcates 
distrust of foreigners while it starts the stirring 
of patriotism.” 

It is only within recent years that serious 
thought has been given to abolishing war, con- 
tinues Colonel McCullough. It was once 
believed that war could never be done away 
with. To-day serious and intelligent men and 
women think differently, but the building of 
war memorials will do nothing to bring their 
hopes any nearer to realization. The Colonel is 
careful to state that he does not mean that the 
army and navy should be neglected, although 
he believes that some day taxation for military 
and naval purposes will cease. As to the part 
of war memorials in the transition to that time, 
he concludes: 

“We should appreciate the fact that it is 
best to forget past war as one forgets attacks of 
measles, scarlet fever, and other diseases... . 
The day when people cease to erect war 
memorials will be a happy day for the world.” 
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Where Will You 
Be at 65? 


‘, EN in this country stand a better chance 

of being worth $10,000 or more between 
sixty-five and seventy-five than of being des- 
titute.” 

That this statement, which comes from a 
department of the National Civic Federation, 
is far too optimistic, is the opinion of I. M. 
Rubinow, author of several works on social 
problems. Mr. Rubinow questions the con- 
clusions of the investigation on which it was 
based; and gives his own opinions on the subject 
in the New Republic. 

The National Civic Federation’s investiga- 
tion took in more than 13,000 persons in eleven 
representative cities on the Atlantic seaboard. 
Since the accumulation of private capital is 
greater here than in the rest of the country, 
have we a right to accept the investigation as 
accurate for the whole United States? asks 
Mr. Rubinow. He questions the figures them- 
selves on several grounds, and points out that 
there is a pessimistic side of the report itself: 

“Twenty-five per cent. of the men and thirty- 
four per cent. of the women over sixty-five 
years own no property at all. 

“Forty per cent. have no income from work 
or business, and some seventeen per cent. have 
neither property nor income.” 


More than a quarter of the men and women 
questioned, Mr. Rubinow continues, are unable 
to work at all, and a third able to do only 
light work. Many of those forced to retire are, 
in addition, afflicted by chronic illness, rheuma- 
tism, invalidism from accidents, and so on. 

Mr. Rubinow urges action by American 
legislatures: ‘‘One may reasonably hope,” he 
says, ‘that the social conscience of the Ameri- 
can people will not disregard much longer the 
problem of proper provision for the aged, only 
because some thirty or forty per cent., and not 
eighty-five or one hundred per cent., require it.” 


Rescuing the 
Jury System 


URIES have come in for a great deal of un- 

kind criticism of late. Unexpected ac- 
quittals in spectacular murder cases, and a 
seeming relationship between the wealth of the 
defendant and the gentleness of the verdict, 
have brought jury justice into disrepute. 
The juror is fast being added to the mother-in- 
law and the tin Lizzie as a legitimate subject 
for jokes. 

Frequently we hear that it is not the jury 
system which is at fault, but the fact that, 
when a panel of jurors is called, those best 
fitted to serve usually manage to be excused. 
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CHEERFUL OLD AGE, AS FOUND IN LONDON 


A group of ancient cabbies at a high tea of the Cabmen’s Benevolent Association, drinking the health of the taxi on 
its coming of age. 
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The ill-educated, the very old and the very 
young, men out of a job and professional 
hangers-on of the court, make up the average 
jury. Whatever the reason, Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney General, of 
Washington, D. C., and perhaps America’s 
most eminent woman jurist, has a remedy to 
suggest. She believes that women on the jury 
may prove its salvation. : 

“The deterioration of juries is a dangerous 
civic symptom,” writes Mrs. Willebrandt in 
McCall’s Magazine. “The ancient right of 
trial by jury lies at the very foundation of 
our nation and its liberties. Time was when 
jury service was a mark of distinction and 
leadership in the community. ... Now we 
are only getting the least responsible type of 
men on juries.” 

Experience in the twenty-two states where 
women are called for jury duty has proved, 
however, that the best type of woman does 
not try to avoid jury duty. If the leading 
women of the community are put on jury lists 
they do not present excuses, and consequently 
a much better educated class of women than 
men remain on the jury. They listen carefully 
to the instructions of the court, and strive con- 
scientiously to reach a just decision. 

““Most women chosen for jury service are 
busy, earnest, hopeful, home-loving, moderately 
well educated and fairly well adjusted mentally, 
and are living without virulent complexes. 
They usually are wives and mothers, with 
children old enough to be in school, club 
women, school teachers, saleswomen.” 

Mrs. Willebrandt dismisses the contention 
that women are more soft-hearted or more 
prejudiced than men, and therefore less fitted 
for jury duty. Men have always gotten “a 
Jot of emotional fun out of” thinking about 
women in this way, but, she says, facts tell a 
different story. ‘“‘Unfitness is an individual 
peculiarity, not a matter of sex. . . . The law 
provides for prejudices, and it would be no 
harder for the lawyer to challenge the prejudices 
of the women jurors than of the men.” It 
amounts to saying that any kind of a man 
juror is a better juror than the best woman, 
declares Mrs. Willebrandt, and continues: 

“Tt furthermore is apparent that from the 
women who are called we secure jurors superior 
intellectually and educationally to the men who 
remain after those whose business will suffer 
have been excused, and the presence of women 
on the panel is causing jury commissioners to 
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be more careful of the type of men whose 
names are put with those of women in the box, 
and is goading indifferent officials into pro- 
viding clean and respectable surroundings in 
which the jury is to deliberate.” 


Book Reading 
Machines 


HE modern wizards in the General Elec- 

tric laboratories at Schenectady have 
almost perfected a book-reading machine. This 
device will be, says Dr. Willis R. Whitney of 
Schenectady, ‘‘something like a camera.” Ap- 
parently it will also be something like a phono- 
graph, a player-piano and a radio. 

The reader takes from his library shelf a 
roll of film of his favorite author, which he 
inserts in the camera-like box. He turns it on, 
and then lolls at’ ease in his armchair, lights 
lowered. Both hands are free to light his pipe 
as often as he need. Or the busy housewife 
may turn it on while washing the baby, darning 
the stockings or shelling peas. Through a 
radio loud-speaker will come the dulcet tones 
of the machine, going tirelessly on, at a speed 
much greater, so Dr. Whitney says, than one 
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What a College 
Degree Is Worth 


HOUSANDS of men 

and women annually 
pour out of our colleges, 
A.B. diplomas in hand. Once 
a rarity, and therefore a 
mark of distinction, now 
“degrees are as common as 
clean collars among polite 
people,” says an editorial in 
the Peabody Journal of 
Education, and “the distinc- 
tion they in themselves 
confer is at the vanishing 
point.” What, then, is a 
college degree worth? 








From a drawing by Cassell 


THE MAN WHO TRIES TO READ EVERYTHING 


can read to oneself, and without the eyestrain 
that makes continuous reading difficult. 

“But what of earstrain?’’ asks the Inde- 
pendent. ‘Tf the official reader for the talking 
library is of the same ilk as popular radio 
announcers, his limpid voice will grow irksome 
after the first hundred lines. . . . Imagine him 
bucking the fog in ‘Captains Courageous’ or 
imitating the thunderous lines of Porthos in 
‘The Three Musketeers’!” 

Commerce and Finance 
the speed of this new ma- 


is dubious about 


The professions and the 
academic world have for 
some time valued college 
degrees in relation to the marks for which they 
stood. It is contended that those who stand 
well in school and college are more likely to 
stand well in their professions later on. The 
idea is not so much that immediately useful 
knowledge is taught, but that a student who 
gets high marks will have had to use his brains, 
and that the habit will make him valuable and 
successful in whatever he attempts. 

Business has for a long time held out against 
this belief, writes Walter S. Gifford, president 
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DOLLAR RESULTS OF COLLEGE STUDY 


A graph showing one of the results of a study of the college men employed by 
the Bell Telephone System. As the years since graduation pile up, the per- 
centage of salary earned by the best students in their undergraduate days rises. 
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of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, in Harpers. It has maintained that, 
while a law school or a medicai school may teach 
a boy law or medicine, a college does not teach 
a boy business. A boy who stands high in 
professional school may, therefore, have the 
most immediately useful knowledge. But, no 
matter how high a boy stands in college, the 
argument runs, he will not have much, if any, 
knowledge immediately useful in business. 

Business is slowly changing its mind, how- 
ever, Mr. Gifford says. It is learning by ex- 
perience that men of high standing in college, 
who have habits of successful mental accom- 
plishment, have a way of doing better in busi- 
ness than men who did as little work as possible 
for a degree, or who specialized in social con- 
tacts or in athletics, dramatics, and the other 
forms of extra-curricular activity which were 
once supposed to be better training for business 
than academic work. 

Business wants scholars, says Mr. Gifford. 
In support of his contention he reports the 
findings of an investigation made in the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company of the 
relation of college scholarship to success in the 
Bell system. 

Of the 4,125 college graduates employed, it 
was found that those graduating in the first 
tenth of their class as a group earned more than 
the other college men. And the longer they 
had been out of college, the greater was this 
advantage over the other men. The men 
graduating in the first third of the class, while 
their earnings were less than those of the men 
in the first tenth of the class, earned more 
than the rest of the college men. 

Those in the middle third of the class, by 
the time they have been out of college thirty 
years, have earned less than two-thirds as 
much as the average for the first tenth of the 
college class. 

The men who graduated in the lowest third 
of the class earned the least, this same report 
shows, and the longer they have been out of 
college, the less, as a group, do they earn. 

There are of course exceptions, Mr. Gifford 
points out, but, in the Bell system at least, the 
evidence is striking that there is a direct 
relation between high marks in college and 
salaries afterwards. 

“Tf studies by others corroborate the results 
of this study in the Bell System it becomes clear 
that the mind well trained in youth has the 
best chance to succeed in any business it may 
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choose,” concludes Mr. Gifford. ‘‘ Business 
will have a surer guide to the selection of able 
young men than it has used in the past, and 
the young men who train the muscle of their 
brains can feel reasonably certain that such 
training will add to their success in business.” 


A New Education 


E ARE hearing these days a great deal 

about a new kind of education. War 
has been declared on the old-time school of 
drudgery and routine, and in its place so-called 
progressive schools are being set up. But as to 
just what a progressive school is, much con- 
fusion exists. 

To explain that progressive education is not 
an extremist fad which will produce uneducated 
little savages, but a movement based upon 
widely accepted psychological principles, Mr. 
Stanwood Cobb, director of the Chevy Chase 
School in Washington, D.C., has written a book 
entitled “The New Leaven.’* Progressive 


1The New Leaven. By Stanwood Cobb. New York. 
The John Day Company, 1928. 
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education, Mr. Cobb points out, is not an educa- 
tional system evolved by one person or group. 
It represents the achievement of many persons 
of varying temperaments, ideas and practices, 
who were all more or less spontaneously in- 
spired by a new conception of the child as a 
human being. 

Mr. Cobb asked a number of these men and 
women to summarize their aims and principles. 
In his book, the main points which emerge 
from their replies are listed. 

Health comes before everything else in the 
progressive school. It is not made merely a 
matter of physical examinations and gymna- 
sium periods; the whole school life is adapted 
to the developing nervous system of the child. 
Unnecessary strain is eliminated from academic 
work. The old ideal of keeping a child seated 
straight at his desk, hands folded before him, 
has given way to a belief that handwork and 
physical activity, and at all times freedom 
of movement, should balance head-work in 
the school. Use of the out-of-doors and co- 
operation with the home for elimination of 
bodily and mental ills are also tenets of progres- 
sive education. 

Learning by rote is abandoned for learning by 
doing. Earnestness, responsibility, initiative, 
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Who won the 1927 Pulitzer prize with his biography, 
“The American Orchestra and Theodore Thomas.” 


creativeness, and leadership are traits which 
the home-training provided in pre-industrial 
age, but which it is now up to the school to 
foster by early training in active work. Cre- 
ative work of all sorts is an equally important 
part of the new system. Freedom of expression 
comes first in creative work; training in tech- 
nique is given only as the child comes to feel 
need of it. 

The progressive school belongs to the child. 
He helps to make the rules, and feels a great 
responsibility for his own conduct. He takes 
pride and joyous interest in his school and his 
work there. “It is the prevailing situation in 
progressive schools,” writes Mr. Cobb, “that 
children actually enjoy their academic work 
and consider attendance at school a privilege 
and a joy.” 

Social mindedness and group consciousness 
are fostered instead of competitiveness and 
aggressiveness. This means, among other 
things, the elimination of marks and examina- 
tions. Competition is of the individual with 
himself, to surpass his own record. 

Teachers in the new schools are leaders and 
guides, not taskmasters. Of course, this 
means that men and women with the most 
attractive and inspiring personalities must be 
found. Fortunately, says Mr. Cobb, such men 
and women are being drawn into the move- 
ment by the opportunity it affords to develop 
personality and a true love of learning. 


American Orchestras 


HE winner of the Pulitzer Prize for the 
best American biography of 1927, Mr. 
Charles Edward Russell writes in the June 
Century on the subject with which his biog- 
raphy, ‘The American Orchestra and Theodore 
Thomas,” was most intimately concerned—the 
development of America as a musical nation. 
The proper study of mankind in these sig- 
nificant, searching times, is the American, 
begins Mr. Russell. No phase of this complex 
and astonishing creature is more interesting 
than the recent and rapid growth of his love 
for music and his abilities as a performer therein. 
The American is said to have no art within 
him. He is pictured as money-grubbing and 
money-wasting, leading a life of extravagance 
to the strains of a jazz band. Yet scarcely 
does Europe set up this picture before the 
American becomes ‘‘a supreme achiever in one 
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of the arts to which he was well known to be 
all barbarian, and that one the art most di- 
rectly expressive of the noblest and purest 
emotions of man. That is to say, the loftiest 
forms of musical composition, adequately inter- 
preted by an adequate orchestra.” 

There are in America more regularly consti- 
tuted orchestras capable of interpreting good 
music than in any of the countries famed for 
centuries as music-loving. The reasons for this 
are many, but the fact remains: The United 
States has 60 such orchestras; Austria has 21; 
England, 19; Germany, 19; France, 11; Spain, 
12; Belgium, 12; Italy, 7; Russia, 7. 

“But what goes beyond this line of great or 
notable musicians stretched across the conti- 
nent is that the interest in orchestral music is 
so widely spread, so evenly developed, so 
rapidly increasing in every part of the coun- 
try,” adds Mr. Russell. 

Twelve of America’s orchestras are so pro- 
ficient that but three in Europe can compete 
with them. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, dotting the map from ocean to ocean, 
are dynamic centers of 
musical inspiration and in- 
fluence from which music 
is spreading all over the 
country. 

The story is full of things 
that astonish, says Mr. 
Russell. One of them is 
the high average of the 
music played—even at so- 
called ‘‘popular”’ concerts. 
Another is the extent to 
which women participate 
as managers, conductors, 
and plavers. Another is 
the large part which music 
plays in our schools, foster- 
ing the love for and under- 
standing of music, giving 
rise to innumerable good 
student orchestras. 

Still another astonishing 
thing is that the American, 
by tradition “the keenest 
of business men, in whose 
religion profits are the 
sacred white cow,” main- 
tains these orchestras at a 
loss. “‘As a business en- 
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THE SERVE 
Helen Wills, as drawn by herself. 


terprise every one of them is a ghastly failure,” 
with deficits that range from a quarter to a 
half a million dollars yearly. 

For thirty years, Mr. Russell concludes, the 
symphony orchestra has been developing as 
America’s greatest cultural possession. Now 
the schools are adding every year perhaps a 
million persons to those who know, desire and 
will have high forms of musical art. “Thirty 
years more of this evolution and what will 
America be? Land of the Dollar? Or Land 
of Great Music?” 


Tennis for 
Everybody 


RE you a nut or a rabbit on the tennis 
courts? Helen Wills first encountered 
these terms on the courts of Great Britain. 
There a nut is an enthusiastic person who plays 
a very good game of tennis, and who can talk 
wiscly about the fine points of the game. A 
rabbit is an equally enthusiastic person who 
plays poor or mediocre tennis, but who can 
discuss just as wisely the 
fine points of the game. 

That is the nice thing 
about tennis, says Miss 
Wills in the June Forum. 
It is equally enjoyable and 
equally good for both nuts 
and rabbits. The inexperi- 
enced player gets even 
more exercise out of the 
game sometimes, and he 
may get more of a thrill 
than the skilful player be- 
cause, when one of his balls 
goes where it should, 
surprise is added to his 
pleasure. 

Miss Wills writes: “I 
shall never forget my first 
forehand drive. I was a 
little girl with flying pig- 
tails, playing on one of the 
side courts at the Berkeley 
Tennis Club. I didn’t 
intend doing a drive, be- 
cause I didn’t know any 
thing about strokes and 
their names. But when my 
ball went over the net, I 
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knew that I had discovered a new and satis- 
fying way of hitting the ball. I liked the 
feeling of racquet and ball when they came 
together. I thought that I should like to be- 
come better acquainted with that feeling. Since 
that day, nine years have elapsed. I have 
played on the average of five times a week. I 
still love tennis.” 

Exercise is difficult to obtain these days, and 
tennis provides a delightful and not too ex- 
pensive way for men — 
and women, old and 
young, continues this 
tennis nut. It is of 
great benefit to health 
unless it is played to 
excess. Regular exer- 
cise in moderation 
throughout one’s life- 
time—that is Miss 
Wills’s ideal. 

“Whether one is a 
beginner or an experi- 
enced player, one de- 
rives much that is of 
valug from tennis,” 
Miss Wills proceeds. 
“The benefits of ex- 
ercise which enable one 
to keep fit, the pleasure of playing the game 
are both worth while. They both help to main- 
tain good physical condition and a cheerful 
frameof mind. Among all outdoor sports, tennis 
is perhaps one of the most ideal. It can be 
played for years, and long after the team games 
of school and college are over. It is a sport 
that does not require much time. An hour 
and a half in an afternoon is enough. 

“One of the things that have impressed me 
perhaps more than anything else upon my 
visits to England is the fact that so many 
people take part in outdoor activities. Great 
stars, superteams, do not seem nearly so im- 
portant as play for the individual. 

“Tf this idea could be borrowed for the 
American universities, it would solve a prob- 
lem. In the university that I attended, in 
those that I have visited, it has struck me that 
athletics on a big scale, attended by tre- 
mendous crowds, bringing in enormous gate 
receipts, are destroying the chance of the indi- 
vidual in sport. Unless he excels, he is not 
greatly encouraged. Everyone should, if he 
can, have a sport of his own and make a 
hobby of it.” 


From the Forum 





GETTING A FAST ONE 
Another tennis drawing by Miss Wills. 


In Praise of the. 
Stock Exchange 


“TAM sure that I do not exaggerate when I 

say that millions of good citizens would 
feel that justice had triumphed if the princi- 
pal stock exchanges of this country were all 
closed by force of law,” begins Chester T. 
Crowell, writing in the Outlook. 

Yet these same mil- 
lions have been buying 
stocks during the past 
two months as never 
before, and they have 
done it through these 
same despised stock 
exchanges. The stock 
exchange may not be 
noble, says Mr. Crow- 
ell, but it is exceed- 
ingly useful. And most 
of its objectionable 
features come, not 
from inherent wicked- 
ness, but from the 
folly of the gambling 
public which makes 
use of it. 

The stock exchange provides a market-place 
where buyers and sellers may meet. It lists 
hundreds of stocks and hundreds. of bonds 
which have been investigated and found to be 
reliable. It provides traders who will buy these 
stocks and bonds for you, although you may be 
hundreds of miles away and have only a small 
percentage of the money required. 

Its existence means that there is nearly 
always a market for whatever you have to sell. 
Even if the market is overstocked, there are 
traders who will buy your stocks, planning to 
hold them until a reawakened demand sends 
up the price. There are those who consider 
these traders parasites, but Mr. Crowell argues 
that they serve a useful purpose. Naturally 
the man who sells to a trader for $900 what the 
trader later resells at $1,100 begrudges him his 
profit. He forgets that he may have needed 
the $900 acutely, and could not have waited 
until the market rose. 

Mr. Crowell follows the fortune of a typical 
investor with $10,000 to put out at 7 per cent. 
This man may not have time to follow the daily 
market quotations; he knows nothing about the 
market. So he turns to a reliable broker who 
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THE PREMIER MARKET-PLACE OF THE UNITED STATES 
The floor of the New York Stock Exchange. 


recommends a stock, and buys it for him, either 
outright or on margin. If on margin, the client 
supplies 30 or 50 per cent. of the price of the 
stocks on a conservative investment, and the 
broker supplies the rest. 

This he does by borrowing at 4 per cent. and 
charging his client 5% or 6 per cent. Even at 
this, the investor makes a profit on the money 
which is not his; so does the broker. The banks 
which furnish this money to the broker at 4 
per cent. have in their turn obtained it at about 
2 per cent. It is a good deal for everybody 
concerned. 

There is always a quantity of surplus cash 
looking for a few weeks’ work somewhere in 
the country, cash which must be invested with 
absolute security and be recallable at all times. 
It is this money of which use is made. The 
banks which handle this cheap money loan it 
to brokers only on ample security, and because 
the stock market is always active, they know 
that they can always get their money out, 2.e. 
“call it,” at short notice. 

To return to our investor. Suppose his stocks 
rise. He sells out, and his share of the original 
investment, plus his profits, minus his broker’s 


fees, is given him. All the investor has to do 
is tell his broker to sell. On the other hand, 
suppose he loses. If he wishes to, he can sell 
out as soon as his stock begins to fall, and pocket 
a small loss. The borrowed money is not 
jeopardized in any way. Or he can refuse to 
sell until his margin is wiped out. The minute 
this happens, his broker sells him out in order 
to protect the borrowed money. The client 
has lost through ill-fortune or bad judgment, 
but no one else has suffered. 

When the buying public loses money on Wall 
Street it is not because of the machinations of 
the stock exchange, reiterates Mr. Crowell. 
The public has a way of not buying until the 
stocks are on the up grade, frequently not until 
they have reached the top of a bull market 
and the inevitable reaction is about to set in. 
The shorn lamb should not blame the stock 
market for his own errors of judgment. 

“The investor has $10,000, and with it 
he can buy at least $20,000 worth of stocks. 
He can cash in any day between 10 A. M. and 
3 P. M., regardless of whether he’s winning or 
a lf he needs his money back, he can get 
it.... That’s what the stock market means. 
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Two Hap BEEN ENEMIES 








There was one thing which happened at the Eternal Light in New York which 
I shall never forget. We stood there, two Germans and one Irishman, who had 
fought against each other years ago, paying tribute to your fallen soldiers. One of 
us was an ally in those days, the other two had been enemies. It was forgotten. 
And when the ceremony was over, Koehl, brave and gallant man that he is, came 
over to me, put out his hand and gripped mine hard. He did not say a word, and 
moved away again, but I knew what he meant. 

Major JAMes C. FitzMAvrIce, in the New York Times. 


Look AHEAD AND SAVE A WAR 


The world has suffered and is suffering from the habit of statesmen clearing up 
the day’s work as it comes without looking for the obstacles ahead. 
Cor. E. M. House, in the London Contemporary Review. 


How SHAKESPEARE CAME TO A MarINE 


The name of William Shakespeare, to me, has been synonymous with all that is 
lovely and beautiful in life. . . . Shakespeare was a sport. There is no question 
about that, and there is also no question about the fact that he has been the greatest 
playwright the world has ever known. . . . I first read Shakespeare while I was 
a marine in France. . . . I read the ‘‘Winter’s Tale” ten times until I finally got 
to know what was going on. GENE TUNNEY, in a lecture at Yale University. 


A View or Lapies’ LEcs 


Ladies’ legs are really an interesting study nowadays. They are losing their 
calves. These high-heeled shoes they are wearing are changing completely the shape 


’ of their legs. . . . They ride in automobiles too much. So, not walking, they get 
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shorter. And because they are shorter, they are wearing higher heels so that they 
can walk beside their men. Dr. CHARLES H. MAyo, in an interview. 


A New WEapon For PEACE 


The Kellogg proposal provides an unprecedented opportunity for making the 
world safer. There is no prospect at present of the United States joining the League, 
but here is the way to an almost equivalent result. If the British Government help 
the scheme to fruition their name will be biessed in history, but if they fail either 
through lack of enthusiasm, or through managing badly, though their intentions may 
be good, the whole cause of peace will be set back. 

THE EpirTor, in the London Spectator. 


ASHAMED OF MEMORY 


I have seven children and twelve grandchildren, and they are my intimate 
friends. All of them are so much better than I was that Iam ashamed of memory. .. . 
In no previous age were young people so clean-looking and beautiful and wholesome 
as right now. CuasE S. Oszorn, former Governor of Michigan, in the Outlook. 
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AS STATED 


Att QuarRRELS ARE Not MIsuNDERSTANDINGS 


In considering the misunderstandings that lead to quarrels between nations, 
it will be well to realize first that there are some quarrels which are not misunder- 
standings. There is such a thing as real disagreement; and disagreement is not mis- 
understanding. It is understanding. It will be well to remember that situations of this 
sort are perfectly possible; because abominable crimes are always perfectly possible. 
A man does not say he has had a misunderstanding with a murderer in a dark lane; 
he understands and enters into and (I had almost said) sympathizes with the full mind 
of the murderer even in calling him a murderer. The sort of. pacifist who imagines 
that international quarrels of this understanding sort are henceforth impossible is 
something much worse than a sentimentalist; he is a snob who supposes that crimes 
can be committed by poor men in dark lanes, but not by princes and premiers in high 
places. But murder on the whole is rare, even in the highest political circles. 

G. K. CHESTERTON, in the Forum. 


In DEFENSE OF JAZZ 


_ Any music that can make human feet keep time has its obvious uses, and the foot- 
listeners of mankind are still in the great riajority, just as they were when primitive 
Homo sapiens beat upon a tom-tom and was esthetically satisfied. 

SIGMUND SPAETH in Plain Talk. 


WHERE Woman Has Not Set Foor For 1000 YEARS 


The world may yet hear of strange happenings in the monastic republic of Mount 
Athos. This mountainous promontory is situated on the eastern shores of the coast of 
Macedonia. For over 1000 years it has been sacred to the male sex. No bird, beast, 
or human being of the feminine gender has ever been allowed to settle there. Thus 
horses and bullocks may roam at ease or, more often, bend to the yoke, but of cows 
and mares not even the shadow is tolerated. The strutting cockerel may also roam and 
roost where he will, sounding the coming of dawn in honor of St. Peter, but he must 
cultivate no lady friends. To obviate the economic disadvantage of this regulation the 
monasteries maintain their farms on the mainland, where animals are bred and kept 
without violating the ascetic atmosphere of the republic. 

GERARD SHELLEY, in the London Nineteenth Century. 


THis DANGEROUS AGE 


I think one must expect that the Government will continue to acquire an increas- 
ing control over the lives of individuals as it has done during the past century. The 
result may possibly be a dwarfing of the individual in comparison with the community. 
This in itself might be regrettable, but scientific technique undoubtedly makes 
anarchic conduct more dangerous to the community than it used to be, and therefore 
makes some diminution of individual liberty inevitable. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL, in the Menorah Journal. 


SPEED Is EVERYTHING 


I wonder how many business men realize the part speed plays in success to- 
day. . . . We have found out what speed is. Speed is accelerated tempo, of course; 
but speed is also style, color, change, light, brevity, contrast, sweep—all with a reason- 
able amount of motion. . . . These are the things that stimulate people’s minds— 
and speed is largely a matter of mental stimulus. . . . We are all trying to go too fast 
—live and travel at a furious pace. We rush from one thing to another. Now, as a 
matter of fact, it is not physical rushing that gives us satisfaction; it is this mental 
stimulus to which I have referred. 

S. L. RorHaFet (Roxy), in the Magazine of Business. 
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Andrew Johnson in Perspective 


UDGE ROBERT W. WINSTON, himself a 
North Carolinian, of Whig and pro-Union 
antecedents, gives us the first real biography 
of Andrew Johnson, a man who had been 
cordially hated in the South because he loved 
the Union when war threatened it and in the 


North because he would not hate the South — 


when war had ended.!' Those ef us who were 
alive in the ’60’s and ’7o’s of the last century 
have retained unpleasant impressions of John- 
son as Lincoln’s successor in the Presidency. 
He has been remembered as the President who 
missed impeachment by a single Senate vote 
and the little group of Republican Senators who 
defended him stood in the pillory to the end of 
their days. We thought that Johnson was a 
political accident who would have escaped the 
attention of historians except for his term in the 
White House. Judge Winston shows us that 
before Booth’s bullet brought preferment to 
him, Johnson was an outstanding figure. His 
part in the Civil War had not been paralleled. 
In his own right he could claim a place in the 
first rank of the saviors of the Republic. 
Moreover, there was dramatic value in John- 
son’s life story. Born in Raleigh, N. C., of 
humble parentage, he might have been expected 
in conformity with the times and the customs, 
to keep such light as was granted him hidden 
under a bushel. So far from that, he gloried 
in his poverty, dared the aristrocrats to keep 
him down, rallied the Democrats of that day 
who followed the Jacksonian tradition, built 
up a strong party machine in Tennessee, the 
State of his adoption, took local offices by 
storm, sent himself to the State Legislature, to 
Congress, te the United States Senate. There 
have been few men in our political history who 
have been carried farther by sheer native energy, 
will power and force of personality. This 
tailor’s apprentice who had no schooling (he 
reached adult years before he could read or 
write) certainly belongs in our hail of fame. 
But for Johnson’s unfortunate four years as 
President, which proved to be his undoing, so far 
as immediate fame was concerned, some traits 
displayed in his earlier career would have 
been more clearly recalled. Above all, per- 
vading all, was an intense, abiding, self-forget- 
ful devotion to the Union—with or without 


1 Andrew Johnson, Plebeian and Patriot (Holt). 


_the people of East Tennessee. 


slavery. Lincoln was sometimes wrong in his 
judgments of men, but he certainly: made no 
mistake when he picked Johnson in the second 
year of the war to be Military Governor of 
Tennessee. And it was a man’s size job. It is 
doubtful whether another man in America 
could have seen it through. Johnson knew 
Thousands of 
them remained loyal to the Union in spite of 
the fact that their State was claimed by the 
Confederacy. With them Johnson had suffered 
for his fidelity to the Union cause. His property, 
like theirs, had been confiscated by the Con- 
federate government. Like them, he and his 
family had been made fugitives. While many 
men at Washington were loudly proclaiming 
their adherence to Lincoln’s government, 
having nothing to lose and everything to gain 
thereby, Johnson, with his East Tennesseeans, 
was paying the price. In the face of all this, 
he rallied the Unionism of his State, raised and 
equipped regiments of troops for Lincoln’s 
armies, and for three years held his segment of 
the border unwavering against great odds. 
Lincoln knew the value of Johnson’s service 
in those years; he knew what it had contributed 
to the ultimate success of his policy in re- 
taining the support of the loyal elements in 
the border States. For that reason he wished 
the Union ticket in 1864 to read “‘Lincoln and 
Johnson.” So the Southern-born Unionist 
followed him in the Presidency. 

Judge Winston gives a full and illuminating 
account of Johnson’s reconstruction efforts and 
the impeachment trial. A careful reading of 
these chapters should lead to a revision of the 
commonly accepted judgment of Johnson’s 
administration. Faults enough remain to blot 
the record, but some of those very faults would 
have been counted as virtues in other men. 
Obstinacy was one of his most conspicuous 
traits—and none knew better than Abraham 
Lincoln how Andrew Johnson’s obstinacy 
held the line in Tennessee when weaker charac- 
ters would have yielded. After all, Johnson 
incurred the displeasure of Congress because 
he refused to depart from the reconstruction 
policy that would have been Lincoln’s. 

The author’s independent attitude on past 
and present politics is shown by his article in this 
REvIEw on “Tammany Hall and the South.” 
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